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MR. NALDI ann COLONEL GREVILLE. 





CoLonreLGreEvIL_e is one of those unfortunate beings 
who, designed by nature to pass through life in domestic 
obscurity, but drawn by incidental circumstances be- 
youd the narrow circle in which they might have moved 
with innocence and safety, become notorious at the ex- 
pence of reputation, and sacrifice every rational enjoy- 
ment to the pleasure of becoming the objects of public 
ridicule. A being naturally more weak and insignificant 
than this dealer in patents, does not exist in his majesty’s 
dominions. With just sufficient activity of mind to lead 
hjm into pursuits for which he is utterly unqualified, his 
vanity so completely counteracts his cunning, that while 
by modes of procedure similar to that of which Mr. Nal- 
di’s pamphlet contains an exposition, he gains some pal- 
try pecuniary advantage, he sustains, through his rashness 
and presumption, the most extensive and irretrievable 
losses. We are unacquainted with any character that 
Would be more effective on the stage than that of the 
Colonel. His continual bustle, his eagerness to make 
bargains, and his impatience under their conditions ; his 
enthusiasm at the beginning of every project, and his 
coolness as it approaches to completion ; but above all, 
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178 Colonel Grevi'le’s Character. 


his pomposity of manner, his servility to those who cay 
forward his plans, and his haughtiness to the instruments 
of his designs, might be introduced with great effect into 
the portraiture of a fashionable Quotem. 

What, in the name of common sense, can be the Colo. 
nel’s incentives to projects like that which he has just 
announced ? It requires little foresight to pronounce that 
they will not augment his fortune. By dabbling in li. 
censes he has already become the scorn of the fashionable 
world, and the object of distrust to every man whise 
friendship he ought to value, or on whose good offices he 
is dependent. Many persons of rank and fashion who 
would have honoured him by their society, as Colonel 
Greville, are unwilling to degrade themselves to the level 
of the manager ; men of sense regard him as an advertising 
quack, and the monied part of the world; those in whose 
good graces he is probably most anxious to hold a part, 
regard him as speculatton mad, and would as soon repose 
their confidence in another Portland-place bank, as in the 
bonds or receipts of any plan in which he may be en- 
gaged. His mode ot conducting the late dispute respect- 
ing the Pantheon, affords a fair specimen of his prudence, 
and his general qualifications for business. He goaded 
his adversaries, till stung with rage,and forced upon their 
defence, they were compelled to publish the important 
facts, that his licence is only for a year, and limits his ene 
gagement of performers to children beneath the age of seven- 
teen. ‘This discovery, has if we mistake not, put an end 
to all his splendid visions of managerial importance and 
emolument; he may as well euable Mr. Gedge to change 
his residence, and retire fora month or two from pub- 
lic observation. Before the expiration of that time hime 
self and his projects will be forgotten by ali but his pris 
vate friends, and he may afterwards testify his affection 
for them, and do honour to his own person by feeding 
their lap-dogs, instructing their parrots, and arranging 
their card tables. 

With all our knowledge of his character, in the instance 
before us, he has excited our surprise. We could not 











Treatment of Mr. Naldi. 179 


have believed, previous to the report of the trial, that he 
was either regardless of public opinion, or unacquainted 
with its power. It is better to be legally wrong, than at 
once illegal and dishonourable. Had Mr. Greville’s 
statement of his case been perfectly correct, the plea of 
alien enemy would have been still regarded as mean and 
ungentlemanly ; and the few hundreds saved by its adop- 
tion, would be counterbalanced by many thousands 
which its employment would necessarily preclude him 
from obtaining. But when it appears from Mr. Naldi’s 
answer published this day,* that his statement is in every 
particular incorrect, and that be used the above-mentioned 
plea, not to defend a just cause in the mode least uncer 
tain in its issue, but to prevent the inevitable result of en- 
tering into the real merits of the case; only one conclusion 
can be drawn, and that conclusion we dare not express. 

To enable our readers, however,to form their own judg- 
ment of his conduct, we shall re-print the origina! con- 
tract between him and Mr. Naldi, and compare the asser~ 
tions on which he grounded his refusal of repayment, with 
the facts adduced by the latter gentleman, and supported 
by reference to authentic documents. 


Copy. of the Contract on a 16s. Stamp. 


“Mr. Greville, proprietor of the;Argyle Rooms, engages to pay Mt. 
Naldi the sum of £300. for singing twenty nights at Argyle-street, 
and an hundred pounds for managing and conducting twenty operas 
at the said rooms, commencing in January and ending in June, 1809. 

HENRY F. GREVILLE, 
GIUSEPPI NALDI. 

“ It is further agreed that this Contract shall stand good for three 
years. 

““Mr. Naldi (says the colonel) then entreated Mr.Greville to prevail 
on Mr. Taylor to make his engagement for three years, which being 
done, Mr. Naldi proposed that as the agreement between Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Greville was also intended to stand for three years, his 


tense 





* Entitled THE ALIEN, or an answer to Mr.Greeville’s Statement, 
&¢. by Giuseppi Naldi, published by Blacklock, Royal Exchange. 
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180 Fallacy of Greville’s Defence. 


agreement at the Argyle Rooms should also be for the same period ; 
heat the same time declaring most solemnly that except at his own 
concerts, he would never attempt to sing at any other, where money 
was received. Under the persuasion that the three years with Mr. 
Taylor was binding, and that the licence for burlettas would not ve 
withdrawn, Mr. Greville agreed to engage Mr. Naldi, who repeatedly 
declared at the time, and after that should Mr. Greville not think 


proper to carry on the burlettas, he (Naldi) would do it on his own 
account.” 


Now it is obvious that if this unsupported statement be 
received as a justification of Mr. Greville, any contract 
may be violated with impunity. The defaulter has only 
to come forward with an assertion that such and such 
promises were made, and such and such conditions un- 
derstood, and the words of every agreement become a dead 
letter. Mr. Naldi, however, acknowledges the promise as 
a matter of favor, and asserts that he performed it ; and 
to which of the parties credit is most due may be con- 
jectured from the following proof of Mr. Greville’s vera 
city. So far from labouring under a “ persuasion that the 
licence for burlettas would uot be withdrawn,” it appears that 
the licence was never withdrawn, but was sold by him to 
the Lyceum! So that the circumstances that rendered Nal- 
di's services useless, were the result of his own voluntary 
act, and ought to have been estimated in the bargain that 
he made. Ifa man hires a servant to assist him in his 
business, and afterwards sells his interest in that concern, 
It does not follow that the servant is to lose his wages; 
the master is equally amenable to the laws of justice and 
of honour. Let it be remembered, too, that in expec- 
tation of Mr. Greville’s fulfilment of his contract, Mr. 
Naldi was compelled to refuse many handsome pecuniary 
offers: he actually refused the services of the latter to 
Mad. Catalani, on the plea of his being articled to him; 
so that he would have the impudence and the folly 
insist, that a man should sacrifice his time and fortune to 
await the issue of his speculations, and should be paid, of 
not, as their result was advantageous or unfortunate! 

The next charge adduced by Mr. Greville is, that Nald 








Extraordinary Letter. 181 


repeatedly declared that if he should not like to carry on 
burlettas, Naldi would conduct them on his own account. 

To this Mr. Naldi replies, “* This I never said— My re- 
commendation was, that as a gentleman he had better not 
be seen inthe management of his theatre, but leave it to 
me or some other person, while he would retain all the 
pecuniary advantages arising from the success of the con- 
cern; and my motive for this advice arose from a convic- 
tion that Mr. Greville was not very well qualified for conduct- 
ing such an establishment. 1 am sorry he has obliged me 
to say so much now.” 

Fortunately for Mr. Naldi he has retained the letters of 
Mr. Greville, from which it appears that until within a fort- 
night of that gentleman's first endeavour to set aside the 
contract, he consulted him on every point of manage- 
ment, and did not let slip the most distant hint of his 
intention to sell his licence, or of his doubts as to the vas 
lidity of the contract. We shall insert one of these epis- 
tles as a curiosity. 


“Tam, my dear Sir, really afflicted for having caused you so much 
pain. Your letter is @ proof unequivocal of the good faith and the 
good will you have towards me; and if I have had my doubts that 
you did not exert yourself enough in my affairs, as | expected, be- 
lieve me, your explanation has entirely destroyed them. You must 
never give lo my words the weight you would give to those who have 
the coolness to reflect a moment before they speak. My temper is 
naturally hasty, and more so on account of my ill health, and 1 am 
often agitated and irritated, and 1 make use of words which | after. 
wards wish to reca/, I have had, in the course of last month, a nume 
ber of things that have afflicted me, such as family quarre.s, loss of 
income, (Nov av toe Aneytr) and ill state of health, 

“To these, | have to add all the disappointment of my plans, so 
little supported by aSociety ungrateful. Yet, that which vexes me 
the inost, is to sce that Lord Dartmouth gives to another a gift that 
1 had always a right to pretend to exclusively. Adieu,—be persuaded 
of my friendship, and at least that the miserable subject of money must 


never be a part of our quarre’s. 


“« Ever yours, 
« H. F. GREVILLE, 
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18z His Veracity proved. 


The best proof indeed both of the propriety and the 
justice of Mr. Naldi’s claims, is afforded by the number 
and the nature of the excuses for not performing his 
agreement, which Mr.Greville feels it necessary to make, 
previous to his final annunciation that other performers 
had been engaged in his stead. Had he been perfectly 
secure that his contract was only conditional, he would 
not have been so anxious to propitiate the present appel- 
lant as his letters shew him to have been. ‘“ If I had re- 
sumed the performances of the Argyle-street, and left 
you out,” says Mr. Greville,“ indeed you would have hada 
fair plea for damages; but this was so far from being the 
case, that did all I could to adopt some plan for giving 
you employment.” The Colonel forgets that by this ad. 
mission, he confesses Mr. Naldi’s right to expect some 
employment: that employment was not procured, it 
is but just therefore that he should remunerate him for 
his disappointment, at his own expence. 

As an additional specimen of Mr. Greville’s regard for 
truth, we feel great satisfaction in laying before our rea- 
ders the following paragraphs; in the first of which he 
asserts that the Lyceum and the Argyle were open under 
different licences, and in the second that the Lyceum was 
opened under a transfer of his licence to the Drury-lane 
Company. 


“ That isnot the case, the Lycenm having been licenced the pre. 


ceding year in the same way as now, while the Argyle was licenced 
also.” Letter to Mr. Naldi. 


** In-answer toa question put by Mr. Croker to him, as to what was 
the term and nature of his licence, Col. Greville said he did not feel 
much inclined to answer these questions; it was apparent from what had 
fallen that the present meeting was not favorable. Indeed he could 
not doubt of its being hostile to him. If however his licence had not ° 
been in some degree efficient, Mr. Sheridan would not have courted 
his aid, as it was under that licence that the Drury-lane company had 
been performing for these two years,” 


Morning Herald, Monday, dug. 9, 1814. 











His Embarrassments. 183 


’ The observations on Mr. Greville’s conduct as the 
manager of the Argyle Rooms abound with curious anec- 
dotes, and are enlivened by traits of character more cor- 
rectly drawn, and more forcibly expressed than we could 
have expected froma foreigner. ‘l'o Mr. Naldi’s asser- 
tions that he refused many of the greatest ornaments of 
the fashionable world admittance to his rooms, because 
he did not like their appearance; because they were too 
lean, or too much en bon point; too tall, or too short ; too 
florid, or too pale ; we can bear our personal testimony. 

“ Mr. Greville, (he observes,) is as versatile as the wind, 
and that plan which is the idol of his inflamed fancy, 
loses its form, and necessary concomitant parts before it 
acquires an existence; so that running from one thing to 
another, nothing can be expected to succeed or ripen into 
maturity and perfection. ‘This may, perhaps, arise from 
his pecuniary embarrassments, which oblige him to be 
for ever on the look-out for something that is the most 
likely to supply the exigences of the day ; and therefore 
when he has an object in view that appears lucrative, 
nothing stops him ; in the same manner when he gets rid 
of it, every obstacle must be instantaneously removed. As 
a proof of this he was, at the beginning of 1808, mad 
for an Italian opera, and at the commencement of 1809, 
frantic for an English opera.” 

On the principle, he observes, on which Mr. Greville 
defends his use of the shameful plea of alien enemy, 
Mr. Greville might as_ well ¢o to a merchant, or a trades- 
man, who happeus to be a foreigner, and order goods to 
the amount of eight or twelve liundred pounds, and when 
payment was requested, say to his creditor, “Sir, you are 
a most impudent fellow, to demand this money of me ; 
itis true 1 tock your goods, but it was conditionally ; 
that is, that I should be able to make very large profits of 
them, under the mask of doing my patrons and friends a 
great favour. But, Sir, I must be allowed to inform you, 
that I have changed my plan of dealing, and also removed 
my business to another part of the town, where I have 
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184 On Theatrical Licences. 


joined a very fortunate firm, and therefore not having used 
all your goods, I du not think myself bound to pay you, 
further than for the articles consumed. Besides, Sir, as 
you are a foreigner, you have no business in this country, 
and under this impression I am determined to resist your de- 
mand, upon the most equitable of ull pleas, that of being an 
alien enemy !” 

On the whole we recommend the perusal of this pam- 
phict to all who feel any interest in dramatic affairs, or 
in the character and conduct of the person against whom 
it is directed. Itis replete with entertainment ; and now 
that such a measure is impossible, we are sure that Mr, 
Greville would gladly give treble the amount of Mr, 
Naldi’s demani, to obtain its suppression. 

‘The state of theatrical licences is equally disgraceful to 
the Lord Chamberlain, or to those who fulfil the duties 
of his office, and injurious tothe nation. No individual 
can embark in a dramatic enterprize with any rational 
view of its result. ‘he number of his rivals may at the 
commencement of his undertaking be so few as to leave 
full scope to his most vigorous exertions, and in the 
course of a few years they may have become so nume- 
rous, through the partiality or weakness of the licencer, 
as to preclude the possibility of emolument. If it be ne- 
cessary, however, to grant licences at all, it is extremely 
desirable that they sl:ould be granted on acknowledged 
conditions, and for specific objects. As the case stands at 
present, regular dramas may be performed at the Surrey 
theatre, while au equestrian spectacle may be exhibited 
at the Lyceum: and even admitting the propriety of nu- 
merous aud indefinite licences, what is there in the cha- 
racter of Colonel Greville, that should entitle him to so 
marked a preference as that which he receives, or renders 
it advisable that he should be enabled to retrieve a ruincd 
fortune by traflicking in theatrical licence: ? 


August 29th, 1811. 
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MR. CARPENTER’S SERMON. 





Havine understood that a Mr. Carpenter, one of the 
proprietors of the House of God, had thought proper to 
apply the strictures contained in our last number, to 
himself, and that he was preparing a full exposition of 
our sins, to be delivered at the next meeting of the faith- 
ful, we were niturally induced to visit that temple of 
blasphemy a second time. Unfortunately we did not 
arrive till he had entered pretty fully into the application 
of his text, which we understand to have been * dad they 
reviled him ;” but with the assistance of a learned friend, 
we have been able to draw up such a report of his dis- 
course, as may afford the uninitiated reader some faint 
idea of Mr. Carpenter's eloquence, and mast be considered 
peculiarly valuable by his faithful followers. 


“ But yea! verily, 1 say unto you it wiil be all the 
same when you are in heaven, whether you were spit at, 
or ¢ uponin this world. Though sinners turn 
their b———s against you, ye shall all receive your reward. 
But what is it lsay ? Even now methinks celestial glory 
ever beaming bright, bows down its beauteous head, and 
smiles in guardian glee, though all the Scourges and cat- 
Onine tails in this creationed spear, were roaring rounc. 
you. Graceless grinners! all your squibs against the 
faithful in this world shall be converted into rockets in 
the next, for your own kissigaslion. Oh, my brethren, 
when will you be sweetly purified like unto a stool—a 
stool I say—I don’t mean a child’s stool, or a ducking 
stool, or the stool of repentance, though most of you 
should sit on that night and day, buta close-stool. Oh ! 
When will this wicked world, deep in troubled waters, 
vomit forth all Scourges, and Satirists, and Censors? But 
ye will not hear—ye are an obstinate set, heaven knows— 
so I'll tell you astory. There was a man named Nash, 
and this Nash was one of Satan’s servants, even a slave of 
YOL. 11, BB 










































186 Nash and Tobit’s Dog spiritualized, 


luxury, evena master of the devil’s ceremonies, evena 
king of Bath; and behold a fair damsel, all purity without, 
but foul within, like the apples of the dead sea; for ye 
know, my brethren, that women’s insides and outsides are 
very different things—well, I say, behold a fair damsel, 
and her mother (who Il warrant you was an old Jezebel} 
puffed up with pride, as all those women called ladies of 
fashion are of course) came into the dancing-rocm, and 
Nash approached her, and said unto her, Pray, Madam, 
what was the name of Tobit’s dog? to which the fair 
damsel answered, saying, his name was Nash, and an 
impudent dog he was—Now here, my brethren, is spiritual 
food for your heavenly nourishment, and sweet are the 
conclusions to be drawn from this story. First, the dog 
‘Tobit doth betoken the writer of the Scourge, a snarler 
anda barker, ready to fastenon the children of the faith- 
ful, and of him it may truly be said, “ an impudent dog he 
is.” Verily, for him I have no crumbs of comfort! Now 
Nash doth represent one of the carnal-minded, who run 
after this said Scourge, and his twin brother, being a pup- 
py; and you see, my brethren, how little availeth 
beauty where grace lacketh! for this fair damsel though 
well acquainted with carnal things, and all that related 
to carnal conversation, knew not the name of 'Tobit’s dog; 
nor if the truth had been made manifest is it likely that 
she had ever heard of ‘Tobit himself. There are many 
kinds of dogs in this world, my brethren; but the chief 
are the sad dogs, and the mad dogs; and this being the 
dog-days, it is too plain, 1 am afraid, that this poor dog 
wuo gnaweth his bone in the Scourge, is of the latter 
class, and in that case it isa pity the poor fellow was not 
wormed. Oh, my dear brothers and sisters, what is the 
hider foby, to sin@ You had much better all of ygu be bit- 
ten by a mad-dog, and abhor the sight of water in this 
world, thancry out for itin the next. When you are lay- 
ing like flounders in the frying-pan of Satan, you'll wish 
with all your hearts that you might be quietly smothered 











llistory of Alice Spankey. 187 


between two leather-beds, or that you were dipt in the 
sea, or that you were cupped and scarified. Now the 
mention of eupping naturally leads me to the mention of 
temperance, inwhich all ofyeare too deficient ; for 1 have 
heard that there is one among you, byname John Robinss 
who as he was coming by Charles-street, did enter intoa 
house of ill fame, andthen and there drink two glasses of 
two-penny witha fallen child of Satan. If this be true, I 
exhort you John Robinsto put waterto your two-penny the 
nexttime you drink it~--yea the water of life. To temper- 
ance succeedeth chastity—unto the pure all things are 
pure; and | being authorised by Gabriel to join in commu- 
nion of love with Polly, it follows not that the same privi- 
lege is granted unto you. 

“Our wrestling is only spiritual, yours is carnal. Unto 
us there are divers gifts; ye are only apprentices unto 
righteousness. When this wicked one, therefore, who 
calleth himself an expositor, revileth me for that 1 keep 
a concubine, little doth he know the privileges of the 
faithful, the power of love, or the gifts of holiness. E.x- 
ample my brethren teacheth; in other words, erempladocet ; 
and did not our beloved brother ‘Thomas Hyems, and our 
dear sister Mary Simms; the one a correspondent of the 
angel Michael, and the other a sharer of visions with 
Robert Preston-=did they not, 1 say, live together many 
vears in all chastenegs and pureness of living, wrestling 
'n the labour of love night and day, until they were blest 
with babes of grace in numbertwenty? Let the young in 
brace therefore marry, audthusavoid scandal and disease; 
butlet them not gainsay their elders in faith, and know- 
iedge, and privilege, or suppose that what we may do, 
may be done by themselves. Yeall know Alice Spankey: 
how long she lived in the ways of iniquity ; and how she 
trotted out of this world in a galloping consumption. 
How often did she dandle me upon her knee while I was 
yet a child, and give me suck, and fondle me, and kiss 
me, even so that the smack of her lips remaineth until 
this day. Now this good woman used to say tome; 
2 
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188 Difference between Satanand Velvet. 


Ah Johnny ! Johnny! You'll be a wicked creature some 
time or other, asad rogue Johnny! among the girls; you 
have a wicked eye, Johnny! and are very lusty, my dear. 
Even so it has happened. From my eleventh year did I 
listen to temptation; three parishes did bear testimony 
to my gifts, many husbands shook their heads at me, and 
many lawyers did get great gains by my exploits. But 
oh! my brethren, our strength faileth as we grow old--- 
I look back to these days with shame and sorrow; I now 
stick close to my own lawful deary, and the fair damse| 
sent me by Gabriel; and truly, truly, my poor abilities are 
scarcely equal to the task of love that I have unwillingly 
undertaken. Oh the sweets of a good conscience! Have 
a cood conscience, my brethren, and you may defy all the 
wiles of Satan and the devil. Yes, dear friends; Satan and 
the devil; for though they are the same tothe wicked, 
unto the faithful the difference is great. In floods of 
righteousness rolls on the everlasting fire of Belzebub, 
echoing the vaulted roofs of gilded knavery, roundly 
chiming through the fragrant skies, in wild disorder maz- 
ing as they tune etherial anthems, ever beating high 
above all reach, in every distant climate. What do you 
think of that? Now do you suppose that Satan put such 
a flow of eloquence into my mouth ?---certainly not---it was 
the devik! But I'll tell you another story. ‘There was a 
poor man of my acquaintance who had been long afflicted 
with the gnawings of an evil conscience---he could not 
rest for sighing after the chrystal fountain of healing balm. 
So he came one night to listen to my discourse, when 
behold I spoke of the devil! the workings of his soul 
were wonderful; as he travelled homewards, the Brick- 
layers Arms beset his path, and he entered therein. The 
workings of his ownspirit, and that of the landlord caused 
a fermentation in his bosom. About two o’clock he re- 
tired to his couch; but wrestless were his slumbers. At 
leneth the form of the devil appeared unto him---greatly 
was he terrified---but vain were his attempts to recollect 
the name of his tormentor, He remembered, howevel, 
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The Pulpit. 18g 


that I had used a word that betokened a smooth and 
shining manufacture, and ina paroxysm of terror, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ depart from me velvet!” Oh! my brethren ! 
the poor man represents your teacher, the Scourge is 
Satan, and their master and employer is the devil !”’ 








TANGIBLES AND NON-TANGIBLES. 





‘© Whatisthe Wortp? A term which men have got 
To signify, not one in ten knows what ; 
A term, which with no more precision passes 
To point out herds of men than herds of asses, 
In common use no more it means, we find, 
Than many fools in same opinion join'd.” 
Cauncaitr. 


—— --- -— 


Every thing in nature, that a mancan get at, be its 
form, situation, quality, attractiveor repulsive, tendencies 
what they may, is made, in some way, under some cif- 
cumstance and for some purpose or other---to be touched ; 
and yet by education, usage, or the horrible frown of some 
raw-liead-and-bloody-bones or other, is man so: cowed, 
under such trepidation is his fingers, that he hardly dare 
(Without permission submissively asked and previously 
obtained of his zdol the worup) to point ata rogue, or 
shake the neck of a turtle-dove. 

In our infancy, when newly manumitted from the 
hack-string, when our eager hands are instinctively catch- 
ing at every thing, when animal curiosity is on high tip- 
toe, weare first dashed by the cautionary clarion of 
mama with---baw---baw---must not touch---no, no---must 
not touch. 

This continues some years ; “ our hands are made the 
fools o'th’ other senses.” Next comes the Pulpit. Touch 
not—taste not—handle not. This text had nearly been 
fatal to a poor fellow-in my neighbourhood, Highly 
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charged with the spirit of methodism, and meteorized with 
the effuleence of the new ight, when he got home refused 
his dinner---next his supper---break fast next morning, till 
nature growing clamorous he began to doubt the legiti- 
macy of the saint’s doctrine in the middle charge, and, 
reluctantly, allowed his palate its office; but stoutly 
stuck to that part of the text prohibitory of éouching and 
handling, therefore his wife was obliged, and still conti- 
nues to feed him. 

That those nursery maxims, that tls slavish obedience 
to the will, the caprice of the Worip has a imost won- 
derful effect upou all degrees and conditions of men is 
beyond doubts : 


‘* Fools that we are, like Isracl’s fools of yore, 
The calf ourselves have fashioned we adore ; 
But, let true reason once resume her reign, 
The God shall dwindle toa calf again.” 


Few indeed, very few, are the minds whose solidity refu- 
ses the signet of custom; it is not because the material 
is naturally pappy, but the basc alloy is infused so early, 
that ductility pervades every pore, and the elasticity of 
nature is either supinely enervated, or totally destroyed. 
Nevertheless, as I before observed, every thing, physically 
speaking, that amancan get at, is made fo be touched; but 
morally many substances are totally intactile, shrouded 
by the invulnerable panoply of privilege, usage, elevation, 
and the Wortp ; common sense, as well as common prtl- 
dence revolt at the contact. 

Kincs and nosues, heaven befriend them! are the gems 
of society, the fixed siars of the political hemisphere, 
placed at an immense distance, and sparkling by their 
pure native lustre: and though a certain poet broke a 
hole through his own paper-built partition* when he 
bawled out, ‘* The fire that warms a monarch, warm’da 
bear:” anda set of turnip-headed seditious fellows, on 
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*** Great witsto madoess nearly are allied.” —Pors. 
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another occasion voted the latter useless, yet, to our cradle- 
imbibed impression, we superadd our voluntary exclama- 
tion—baw---baw---not to be touched---not to be touched--- 

Bisnops, according to the pious ordinances of the 
Worvp are certainly composed of non-tangible elements* ; 
and, when dawn is kept perfectly clean, it would, indeed, 
be a pity to have it soiled with a dirty Singer. ‘Thrice 
happy are we to have arrived, by the different crossings, at 
our present state of immaculation! For, it is manitest in 
theinfancy of their institution, they were perfectly tangible, 
as St. Paul expressly says (amongst some other accom- 
plishments rather of St. Giles’s hue) ‘* .4 bishop must not 
bea fighter.” Now, had there not been fighting bishops, this 
would have been wholly irrelevant, and when they were 
in pugilistic action, it is clear they were liable to betouched 
---by a constable. Moreover, in later days, when William 
the bastard king, conceived his brother, the bastard bishop, 
behaved, as he carnally imagined, with insolence unto his 
conquerorship, he very sacrilegiously touched him by the 
sacerdotal windpipe, and most irreligiously laid him 
sprawling on his canonical haunches. But we, now, with 
the most perfect meekness and singleness of heart, sub- 
scribe to the general prohibition---not to be touched---not 
to be touched. Prixsrsand Deacons, rank, with every 
old woman, in immediate subsequence to 


**The Robin and the Wren, 
Which are God Almighty’s cock and hen.” 


Well, be it so; itisdoubtless, however, incumbent on them 
to avoid the appearance of evil ;” if they do not, maugre 
the teeth and claws of the ancient ladies, their favorites 
must perforce undergo---the touch. 

Law, is certainly touchable, and so is a hedge-hog or 


anettle; but, in order to avoid being bit, you must lay 
fust hold. 





* Note. For this also we Navé the authority of the bishop of 
Derry, ; 
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Paystc. None but fools will touch physic if they can 
possibly avoid it. — 
* Lapies. The ground here is extremely delicate; yet 
there being such a cloud of authorities, I fear I must be 
positive under this head, First, hear St. Paul in behalf 
of the Corinthian spinsters, (1 Cor. ch. vii. v. 36.) “ But 
if any man thinketh he behaveth uncomely toward his 
virgin, if she pass the flower of her age, and need so require, 
Jet him do what he will, he sinneth not: let them marry.” 
Hear him! Hear him! ye forlorn, ye hopeless sisterhood 
of the celibic club-room! Here is proof positive---a righ- 
teous verdict in your favour---that 7f need so require (mind 
you have only to prove the need) you are to be touched. 
How St. Paul, who was an old bachelor, came to have 
so correct an idea of the tacks in this latitude, is not for 
me to determine: doubtless the thing was so; otherwise 
it would not have been written for our edification. AsI 
opened, so I shall close. Every thing in nature, that a 
mancan get at is made to be touched. ‘The handle of 


the ScourGE is most witchingly labelled with this motto 
--- Louch me---touch me. 


Chelsea, 5th August, 1811. TACTOR. 





—SSI(7SEaE 


DISADVANTAGES OF LITERARY INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 





Tue diffieulties that impede the success, and restrain 
the exertions, of a periodical writer in the cause of liberty, 
are so little understood, or so unduly appreciated, that 
we feel it a duty not only to ourselves, but to every con- 
temporary journalist, whose political principles are inimi- 
cal to the encroachments of ministerial power, to exhibit 
a just picture of those miseries and discouragements 
which are the inevitable reward of literary patriotism. A 
task like this, is become the more necessary, since the 
ministerial writers have attempted to discredit their oppo 
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nents, by ascribing their enthusiasm in the support of free- 
dom to convenience; and havetold us that Mr. Cobbett 
and his coadjutors are the enemies of corruption, and the 
advocates of reform, not because they enteriain any sin- 
cere partiality for the one, or any real hatred of the other, 
but because to indulge in factious declamation on these 
and similar subjects, is a sure recommendation to the 
favor of the people, and the best security that a journalist 
can obtain, for the extensive circulation of bis works, and 
his personal elevation in society. 

That he who espouses the popular cause, does not adopt 
the most certain mode of recommending his works to ge- 
neral circulation, might be easily deduced from the history 
of the political and literary journals established within 
the last twenty years. But a reference to’ those that ac- 
tually exist will be sufficient for our purpose. ‘The sale 
of the Courier while it was the oracle of jacobinism never 
equalled its present circulation. ‘The Morning Post, con- 
ducted by a literary driveller in conjunction with the 
worst poetess of the Della Cruscan school, can boast of a 
patronage nearly as extensive as that of the Morning 
Chronicle, with all its Horatian wit, and all its ingenuity 
of argument. The Pilot was declining into non-exist- 
ence, when it was saved from destruction by a timely 
revolution in its principles. The politics of the States- 
man were not very different, three years ago, from those 
which it professes at the present day; but it might have 
continued in the hands of about three or four hundred 
individuals, had it not fortunately become the accredited 
journal of O, P-ism. Even the Times, of which the cir- 
culation depends on the priority of its intelligence rather 
thanon the tendency of its political reasoning, has, we 
believe, found its popularity rise or fall with the relative 
subservience or freedom of its opinions. ‘To draw any 
conclusions respecting the general principles of literary 
conduct, fom the career of so extraordinary an individual 
a8 Coboctt, is apparently impossibie: yet it may not be 
Unnecessary to remind the reader that the Political Regis- 
VOL. Lie cc 
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ter first attained its circulation, and its author rose into 
popular estimation, under the auspices ofthe Pittites; and 
that he now retains that hold on his subscribers by his ta- 
lents, for which he was originally indebted to the political 
influence of his patrons, and the seduction of those opi- 
nions of which he was the most prominent advocate. 

The history of the reviews and magazines affords a simi- 
lartestimony. ‘That uniform advocate of political and 
religious freedom, the Monthly Review, had not obtained, 
during any one of the fifty years of its previous existence, 
soextensive a share of public patronage as welcomed the 
first volume of the British Critic. The Antijacobin Review 
still commands a respectable circulation,while the Analy- 
tical, Johuson’s Loudon, and many other reviews on the 
popular side, conducted with great industry and _ talent, 
are mouldering into dust among the rubbish of Finsbury- 
square. ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine, the Muropean Ma- 
gazine, and the Satirist, are chiefly dependant for their 
sale on the supporters of * social order and our holy reli- 
* ‘The Monthly Magazine has indeed obtained an 
extensive sale; but a had other merits than its liberality of 
principle, and its circulation has not been diminished by 
the gradual amelioration of its opinions. 


or} ie 
gion. 


But if the adoption of the popular system of politics 
conduces but little to the successful publication of an 
author's writings, still less can it contribute to the grat- 
fication of his personal ambition. The majority of those 
who are distinguished by rank, or fortune, or accomplish- 
ments, regard with sensitive, and not unjustifiable dislike, 
the iiterary advocates of political and religious indepen- 
dence. ‘They fear the progress of innovation, and w ould 
rather that many existing evils should be borne, and 
many important truths remain unpromulgated, than that 


7 ene 
a ee — - —————— 


* Let it be remembered that in sincerity of zeal for the preser’ ation 
of social worship, or the inculcation of our holy religion, we will 
not yield to the most violent advocates of the ministry; it Is the 
cant of hypocrisy that we detest. 
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the established order of things should be subjected to the 
possivility of derangement. very anti-ministerial writer 
appears to them in the form and features of a jacobin ; 
with all the attributes ofa minister of Satan. It is in vain 
that you intimate the difference between a leveller and a 
patrivt ; that you point out the means of correcting the 
abuses of government, without endangering the constitu- 
tion; or that you demonstrate the folly of wilful blindness 
to the light of truth, and the meanness of unvarying 
and unconditional admiration of every existing institution, 
and subservience to every existing minister. The 
higher classes will still regard you as a monster who 
would abrogate the distinctions of rank, and depreciate 
the value of refinement; the clergy will continue to abhor 
you as awretch, who in his hatred of establishments, would 
destroy the bulwarks of religion, and spread abroad the 
principles of atheism ; the soldier will consider his renun- 
ciation of your friendship as a test of lovalty; and the 
lawyer will tremble at the idea of contact with a writer 
whose productions are obnoxious to the bench, and whose 
associates are liable to be reproached with the appellation 
of demagogues. 

These assertions scarcely require either elucidation or 
support. Whatever may be the influence of the demo- 
cratic writers on the opinions of the multitude, or the 
consideration in which their writings are held by the 
great body of independent men, who have lately distin- 
guished themselves in the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, it is too certain that in other parts of the kingdom, 
and amongst the privileged and dignified orders of 
society, they are regarded as infamous and infatuated 
wretches, the enemies of their country, and the opprobria 
of mankind. It is equally curious and laughable to hear the 
sentiments entertained by the gentry of provincial towns, 
respecting such men as the editors of the Political Re- 
gister, and the Independent Whig. Cobbett is in these 
circles, and in the sphere of life over which they preside, a 
horrid monster of wickedness and impiety. The writer 
of this article well remembers that when in the hey-day 
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‘ of youth, and under the influence of family prejud.ce, he 
, undertook a series of attacks against Mr. Cobbett, more 
: remarkable for their enthusiasm than their ability, the 

' very report of his having undertaken so praise-worthy a 
ai task, introduced him to all the ancient inhabitants of the 
i county in which he resided, and procured liim the offici- 
e / ous attentions of men, whose age and professio } Ought to 
‘a have withheld them from any becoming marks of regard 
fs to an obscure probationary in tiie paths of povitical and 
by theological literature. Fvery thing that appears desira- 
4) ble to an Englishman is either dependent on family con- 
Ht nection, or directly or collateraliy allied to domestic 
1 comfort. But domestic happiness is best secured by an 
o adherence to the existing crovernmen?, andan ac Gulesce nce 


as ae 


a 


in existing circumstances. The father and the brother, 
feel the tics of parental and paternal affection, much 


$6 stronger than the bonds of attachment to their country. 
i It is among the unmarried and isolated members of the 
it community, therefore, that the principles of liberty are 
tS most universally extended, and that they act with the 


f 
t 
: 
f most irresistible and inevitabie force. But neither the 
‘ manners of this portion of society, nor their means of 
; 
: 


gratifying the ambitious propensities of literary men, ar 


iti worthy of cultivation, or conducive to suceess. lo 
f: town, they consist of loungers at the theatre, and oi 
. f coffee-house politicians ; in the country, thev are @couo- 
+ mical exiles from the metropolis, men of contined income, 
itt but dissipate d ciaracter. 

¥ In the metropolis there is scarcely a family of any pre- 
i tensions to birth, or fortune, o1 talents, that has uot some 
i} connection, direct or collateral, witli the servants of the 
ale crown. Even of men actually in office, the number is so 
at great,that the writer who consults his own comfort would 
ut r not willingly be an object of their hatred or suspicion. 
HS But we all know that interest has an iinperceptible influ 


ence on the feelings and opinions; and even the upper 


clerks in every public office regard a popular writer 4s 
the most formidable enemy not only of themselves, but 
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of that existing orderof things under which they flourish. 
The same bias extends to the very lowest of those whom 
itis possible for him to meet in the common intercourse 
of life; and the tax-gatherer and exciseman participate in 
the sentiments of the more dignified menial in Downing- 
street. 

Thetruth is, that there is much more to be dreaded from 
the passive indisposition to change, manifested by the 
creat body of the people, than from any t ndency of an 
opposite nature, that may be observed im the few indepen- 
deut and thinking characters, who are likely to influence 
others by their example or persuasion. Inevery part of 
the country, the most prevailing sentiment is that of fer- 
vent and unalienable subservience tothe existing autliori- 
ties. Exceptin the metropolis, where its splendour is 
collected into a focus, the flame of patriotism bursts forth 
only in occasional glimmerings of brightness; and even 
here, the most active advocates of freedom are usually 
those whose friendship is least useful to him who consults 
his advancement in life before the interest of his country. 
Irregular and eccentric characters, as they are the least 
restrained by the prejudices of education, or by the ties of 
domestic connection, are the most prominent champions 
of the people, and the most usetul opponents of corrup- 
tion and tyranny. But to rely for their good offices in 
promoting your fortune, or to scek in their society a com- 
peusation tor the labours of literary patriotism, would be 
tu encounter the most bitter disappointment. 

We have not taken into consideration the complete ob- 
struction that a patriotic writer must endure, from every 
prospect of official elevation or emolument; because we 
conceive that the ideas usually entertained of ministerial 
prudence, aud party gratitude, are worse than fallacious. 
Oue or two writers, who combine the most splondid talents 
With the most imposing manners, way in the course of a 
dozen yveais obtain some mark of attention from their pa- 
trons, and occasional rewards may be bestowed. on very 
important services, performed either by the regular corps, 
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or by political auxiliaries. Messrs. Frere anc © quning with 
Uieir coadjutors, have risen to the highest © lices of th 
state, or have participated in its emoluments, but it would 
not be casy to prove that their vite rary exertions were so 
conducive to their SUCCESS aS ther personal accomp| S|). 
ments; aud even to the degree In which it was exhibited 
to the authors of the \atijacobin, the s\ stem of rewarding 
hiterary merit has bee.. long abandoned. The preseut 
muuisters have displayed a uniform and systematic hatred 
of literature and its protes-ors. Alarmed and trritated by 
the writings of the popular journalists, it never appears 
to have occurred to them, that their influence would be 
most ctlectually counteracted by calling forth the talents, 
and encouraging the industry of men of letters, on their 


own side of the question. Convinced by daily evidence 


of the irresistible power of the press, they have s diously 
avoided any mark of kindness or gratitude to those who 
were able to direct it intheir own cause, and for their own 
purposes. Tnstead of this, they have had recourse to in- 


dictments, and to ex officio mtormations: at an inmetsse 


expense of popularity, they have imprisoned those whom 
atrifling eflort of liberality, supposing their cause to be a 
veood one, would have enabled them to contute. Tt natu. 
rally results trom this tine oreonduct,that while the popu- 


lar writers are persecu4le donte fame, and eXAsperale (i LO 


renewea activity , the conscientious acimirers ot the Mi- 
nistry, and the literary partizans, who are influenced by 


an honest bat mistaken dread of innovation, at first de- 


cline mto lakewarmness, are ina short while content 


with remaming neutral, and at length become the active 
converts of cher Opponents. 


Hence, the most formida- 
ole of those writers who have lately suffered under the 
persecution of tic attorney general, have been, at the out- 
sctot their career, the organs of the aristocratic party. 
but the contuct of the ministry not only disgusts the 


iadividuals who cominence their litcrary career as the 


advocates Of existing circumstances, but prevents the 
mevilable desertion from the ranks of their 
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periodical epemies. Patriotism is most generally to be 
found in the juvenile part of the community. Youth is 
not only more urdent than age, but more free and indepen- 
dent, As the great body of political writers decline in 
years, their enthusiasm Is palsied ; they are willing to sa- 
crifice their duty to their tranquillity, and to leave abuses 
uncorrected, cather than hazard their personal comfort, or 
the welfare of their families. .'Uhe majority of those who 
engage in political literature, commence their career like 
Dr. Johnson, as determined patriots, and end it as vehe- 
ment and intolerant supporters of the divinity of kings,and 
the purity and perfectibility of the existing government. 
That this statement should be true is indeed a dibel on 
mancmd; but we hope that it will escape the philanthropy 
of the attorney general ! 





NONSENSE ; 
ost humbly tuscribed to Thomas Wiison, ( Esq.) (late Edi- 
terof hat ntmiable work, “ The Poetical Magazine,” 


and the principal part of his verse-stricken brethren. 


a] 
MM 


Coctha!l T have thought of thee, 
In many a sad and lonely hour, 

When thro’ the skies, the lamps of night 

Spread far and wide their streamy light, 
Aud dark Orion’s tow’r 

Riaz’d w.th the moon’s ethereal beam, 

Phat elitterd in the lowland stream: 
Ay, Spirit, Lhave thought of thee, 
In midnight’s sweet tranquillity, 
When fast asleep, and not a dreain, 
Much less a thought, wou’d on me beam ; 
Have looled thro’ Fancy’s fairy glass, 
And seen that heavy laden* ass, 
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* A certain vender of thread, tape, &c, &c. 
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No-meaning verses. 


Whose coarse and hollow-sounding din 

Hlas mov’d the walls of Clement’s Inn; 

Have seen the forms that love to weave 
Their garlands round the brow of eve, 
Career.ny on the * dying breeze,” 

Athwart the woodland’s gloomy trees ; , 
But, ah! Cecilia—she is gone— 





Is gone, alas! is gone for ever ; 

And will she, will she ne’er return ? 

No, never—never—never ! 
Jfow soon my hopes were all dispers’d, 
When her intrinsic charms were hears’d! 
Yet, still 1 sean’d the milky-way, 
The glowing arch of night, 
Where stars unnumbered wildly play, 
While others form a ring to fight. 
Then have I, Spirit! thought of thee, 

And kiss’d the relic dear, 

Which thou did’st kindly give to me, 
tsmbellish’d with a tear; 
Far from riot have I shrouded, 

lu the dark retiring wood, 

When the summer-heavens were clouded, 

‘Cause I thought ’twou’d do me good! 
And oft when o’er the tinted west, 

Dim ‘Pwilight spread her holy veil, 
I've thrown me on the bank, and press’d 
(Hard-by the spot where thou dost rest) 

A jolly pot of Burton ale, 

Unmindiul of the fitful gale. 

High in the whirling breeze sublime, 

Fantastic shapes their progress wound, 
While thro’ the air, the village chime 
Mutter’d the sullen march of time, 

With melancholy sound : 

When looking o'er the lointain scene, 

Where health and pleasure flourished fair, 
A little crop wou'd intervene, 








Messrs. Wilson, Cove, Lacey; &c. 


My forehead and my chin between, 
(It was a goodly tear | ween. 
[t seems so beautifully sheen,) 
And had the frost been very keen, 
It wou’d have frozen* there : 
Oh, Genius! by thy magie brush 
l‘orms spring to light unknown before ; 
Thy words can make the winter blush— 
Thy arm the whirling planets crush— 
Thou canst upon the lightning rush, 
And make the thunder roar! 
Thine eyes can see thro’ clouds of fire-— 
Brace all the heav’ns at a view ; 
Thou sweep’st with tempest hand the lyre, 
Enthron’d on nought (or I’m a liar,) 
And cleav’st the world in two! 
Oh, is that breast which rapture warm’d, 
Now mould’ring in the tomb? 
And are those eyes that always charm’d, 
Of all their witching powers disarm’d, 
And shut in everlasting gloom ? 
I cannot more—my ¢grief’s too strong, 
1 cannot weave tlie funeral song, 
‘lo Wilson’s or to Waring’s hand— 
‘l’o Cove’s—to Lacey’s or Alphonso’s fist, 
Or either of the rhyming band 
That in the dirty stream have p t, 
And thus produe’d a sluggish stream, 
Which they, in Faucy’s heavy dream, 
A Castaly bave made, 
I vield with joy (for they have fire) 
‘he sweet and soul-entrancing lyre, 
lor they to such a height, and higher 
With justice may, indeed, aspire, 
As being bards by trade. 





dui 
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* Seea most pathetic piece of stupidity by Mr, Lacey, hosier, &c, 
mserted in the Lady’s Museum for May last. 
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202 The Dutch Commissioner. 


Yes, they will touch the melting strings, 
From which unequall’d music springs, 
With a delightful hand ; 
Fach month will prove the fact 1 ween--- 
And every Lady’s Magazine, 
Those rich depots of lead and spleen, 
Will vindicate the band ; 
But chief of all the rhyming gods, 
Shines mighty Cove !---rare lump of lead! 
Who needs the keenest rod of rods, 
To put his simpering muse to bed! 


More anon. Yours, truly, 


CASTIGATOR 
Southwark, 


July, 18, 1811. 








REPORT OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PERSE- 
CUTION OF THE POOR. 





Sir, 


I Lose no time in transmitting to you a few gratify- 
ing extracts from a new production of the Dutch com- 
missioner, entitled Report of the last anniversary Meeting 
ofthe Society for the Persecution of the Poor, and the 
suppression of the fine arts. The book contains an 
account of the speeches of the members, several odes 
to virtue, and sonnets to philanthropy, by the most cele- 
brated hands, letters from various unfortunate barbers 
and keepers of skittle grounds, who had fallen beneath 
the vengeance of the society, a list of subscriptions, and a 
catalogue of toasts and sentiments. By what means I 
am enabled thus to anticipate the labours of the regular 
printer, I leave to be discovered, by those who venerate 
the virtue ef Bowles, and admire the genius of Fitzgerald. 

CLERICUS. 
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EXTRACT IL 
Report of the Society for the year 1811. 


Itis with the most heartfelt gratitude that the so- 
ciety for the persecution of the poor announces to the 
public the flourishing state of its finances, and the 
recent success of its endeavours to reform the manners of 
this great metropolis. Many noblemenand gentlemen of 
talents and character, whom prejudice or timidity had 
hitherto withheld from appearing in their appropriate cha- 
racter, as the champions of virtue, and the foes of dissipa- 
tion, have been so deeply impressed, and so highly de- 
lighted by the splendor of its late career, that they no 
longer feel any hesitation in honoring the lists of the 
society with their respected signatures. It will not be 
without peculiar satisfaction that the public will recog- 
nize, in the preface to the present report, the names of the 
Hon. Martin Hawke, and the Right Hon. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, Encouraged by circumstances so auspi- 
cious,the committee will proceed in its virtuous and manly 
efforts with renovated ardor, and they predict with confi- 
dence, that before the arrival of their next anniversary, 
every great and laudable object for which they were esta- 
blished, shall be effected ; that the beards of the boors of 
Middlesex shall retain their bristles from weck to week, 
and from month to month; that the sabbath shall no longer 
beprofaned by the exhibition ofa single steak on the sham- 
bles of Clare Market; that the feline race shall forsake the 
tops of houses, and the court yards of our dwellings, to 
pertorm their lascivious orgies in the pantry or the dust- 
hole; that not an amatory squall, or an irreverent titter, 
shall again be heard between Bagnigge Wells and Barbican, 
that every tobacconist’s image shall be deprived of its 
sexual distinctions, and every equivocal inscription on the 
walls be irrecoverably obliterated. 

The committee refer with particular pleasure to the 
number and importance of their various prosecutions. 
More than fifty miscreants,detected by the servants of the 
3 
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society, in the very act of playing at skittles, have been 
visited under their direction with the vengeance of the 
law. Two hundred andeighty barbers, have been restrained 
by the infliction of pecuniary fines, from exercising their 
profession on the moruing of the sabbath; and if any 
thing could add to the satisfaction afforded them by the 
recapitulation of these particulars, it would be the 
reflection that not a single sausage is now exposed to 
sale between the hours of eleven and two, in the whole 
distance from St. Paul’s to Hyde Park. In their stre- 
nuous endeavours, by means like these, to ensure the 
due observance of Sunday, they have been most readily and 
efficiently assisted by those worthy magistrates, Messrs. 
Reed, Mainwaring,and Graham. ‘To thelatter, in particu- 
lar, they are indebted for the removal of a large goose-pie 
from the window ofa pastry-cook in Holywell-street, of 
which the odour had, during the greater part of the morn- 
ing assailed the nostrils of the congregation at St.Clement’s, 
To the activity of Mr. Reed they are indebted for the 
punishment of a wretch, who had the hardihood to ex- 
pose to sale, in the vicinity of [lolborn, a picture of Su- 
sannah and the Elders; and they cannot but return their 
nost grateful thanks to Messrs. Pye and Colquhoun, for 
the readiness with which they summoned their myrini- 
dous to the arrest of a cobbler, under whose shed, the 
canine fornicators of the parish had long been aecustonicd 
to perform toeir lascivious evolutions. 

Inthe progress of their labours it occurred to their 
reflection, though the remembrance of the fact was not 
unaccompanied by many painful and sorrowful emotions, 
that much mischief had been already done, and much 
more was likely to be effected, among the youth of Bri- 
tain, by the unguarded effusions of amatory passion sO 
frequently recurrentnot ouly in the most popular produc- 
tons of our own nation, but in the writings of the ancient 
pocts and philosophers. It became an imperious duty, 
therefore,to prevent the circulation of these objectionabl 
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works, Whether ancient or modern: the sale of Ovid and 
Juvenz},has been circumscribed to a degree far surpassing 
the most sanguine hopes of the seciety; the publishers of 
Pope's Epistle trom Heloise to Abelard have been oblig- 
edto refund a large proportion of tie gains so Mique 
tously obtained, which have been devoted to the general 
purposes of the committce; and it is fervently aud ra- 
tiousily expected that the time is not far distant when 
the plays of Dryden, and tie satires of Petronius, shall be 
driven by our efiorts into impenetrable oblivion; when a 
sinzte line of impurity or indecoram shall be placed in 
competition with every poetical excellence, and the deci- 
sion of the legitimate critic be of no avail, when opposed 
tothe opinion ofa hunter of obscenity. 

To the decorations of moderai books they have paid 
particuiarattention, and they have the hearttelt satistac- 
tion to announce the complete success oftheir arduous 
efforts. ‘Phe.pictures of a wretch called Fuseli, from the 
Midsummer Night's Dream have been cancelled in more 
than five hundred copies. One of these, exhibiting the 
aimand neck of Titama, the queen of the fairies, could 
hot fail to shock the observation of the prudent,and corrupt 
themorals of the virtuous. "Phe same mode of castra- 
tion has been parsed in every work of which the society 
were davoored with information—the most determincd 
Wariare bas been carried on with all those productions of 
the oraver, that exhibited in undue display the forms and 
Proportions of tie human figure; and they cannot but ex 
press a confident hope that another vear will enable them 
to suppress the disgusting engravings so frequently exhis 
bited, of Mary suckling her child, and Hecior embracing 
Andromache, 

They lave suffered no means to pass unemployed of de- 
Stroving, or reducing to a state of de cency, the mdecorous 
Paintings which, to the disgrace of Britain, stil occupy 
a place in the galleries of its nobles. ‘Vhey deeply la- 
ment,that owiug to the prejudices, the vanity, or the Miss 

coaception of many illustrious personages, they have been 
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utterly unable to accomplish these important objects. To 
the Venus aud Adonis of Burleigh House, their attention 
was directed ina very particular degree. Five of their 
body were sent, at the expence of the society, to exa- 
mine into the truth of the reports, transmitted by several 
corresponding members; and their sorrow and indignation 
was inexpressible, on discovering that their information 
was but too correct; and that Adonis is actually exhibited 
with his right arm about the neck of Venus, while she is 
pouting im amorous expectation of the pressure of his 
lips, ‘The committee could not but transmit to the guar. 
dian of the noble marquis, their sentiments on this infa- 
mous exhibition: nor was it without the utmost grief and 
astonishinent that they received a reply, couched in lan- 
guage, and expressive of sentiments, equally unworthy of 
that personage’s exalted rank, and inconsistent with that 
high character for chastity of temperament, and decorum 
of manners, which he has hitherto supported. To his 
influence they believe that much of their disappointment 
jn similar applications may be ascribed; and that they 
are mdebted tor the promulgation of those prejudices 
against them, which impelled one gentleman,in particular, 
to insult their select committee by the transmission ofa 
Phallus. 

They cannot but call the attention of the subscribers to 
the intamous productions of the chisel, which under the 
name of statuary disgust the eye, and corrupt the morals, 
in the rooms of the British Muscum, and at the more pri- 
vate exhibition of Lord Elgin. Many of the productions 
thus exposed to the eye of female innocence, are either ina 
state of perfect nudity,or retain ouly a fig-leaf covering over 
those parts of the body which decency does not permit us 
toname. What may be the effect on the female mind of 
contemplating the legs and shoulders of Hercules, and 
Adonis, in all their protrusion of nakedness, the society 
tremble to anticipate. Eve ry truce tricud to social order 
and our holy religion, will feel the most lively anxiety for 
the preservation of female purity and of d yinestic inno- 
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cence. They earnestly exhort their countrymen, there- 
fore, collectively and individually to testify their hatred 
of these dangerous and disgusting exhibitions. 

Connected with this subjectthey are compelled to re- 
probate, in the strongest terms, the prevailing practice of 
confiding infants to the care of unmarried females. Suct 
a practice is in the highest degree revolting to every senti- 
ment of delicacy. What father would not shrink with 
horror were he to see a full grown man in the embraces 
ofhis daughter? Yet, as far as regards the mental im- 
pression, in What consists the difference between observ- 


ing the anatomy, and fecling the contact of infancy and - 


maturity? female curiosity may be as corruptly gratified 
by the chubby form ofa male child, as by the robust pro- 
portions of a full grown Hercules. ‘The society strongly 
recommend to the magistrates the propriety of represstag 
the indecencies of nurses, by the occasional infliction of 
salutary punishment. Oscular contact with the little boys 
committed to their care, should be visited with all the ter- 
rorsof the law: girls of fourteen should ne longer be pers 
mitted to carry in their arms their infant brothers ; and 
every unmarried female, above the age of fourteen, detect- 
ed in assisting a male child, to perform the urinary oifice, 
should be committed to the county gaol. 

On a similar principle they recommend that the pairing 
of canary birds, in apartments to which females have ac- 
cess, shouid be strongly prohibited. Of the equinine race, 
mares and geldings alone should be permitted to ap- 
proach within three iniles of any populous town; and 
every object that bearsa Phallic outline, should be ba- 
nished from our dwellings, and razed from our streets 
The attention of the lord mayor and the citizens of Lone 
don is particularly called to that abominable nuisance, 
the obelisk at the top of Bridge-street, rolling pins should 
be burnt without mercy, and pokers be driven from the 
Parlour stove. ‘jo’ facilitate the two last of these impor- 
tant objects, the society have engaged a numerous train of 
active and intelligent informers: meu who can detect @ 
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couple of fleas in acim coitus, and whoare well acquainted 
with all the varieties of obscenity. ‘These men, they 
pledge themselves to introduce into every private family, 
audevery female boarding-school. Regular minutes will 
be kept of their proceedings; every fact that may by 
any possibility be produced in evidence tor the future in- 
formation of the public, shall be carefully recorded, and 
they flatter themselves that before another year has elaps- 
ed, not acaterwauling shall be heard, or an unchaste idea 
enflame the bosom of asingle virgin, unnoted or un- 
known. 

They cannot conclude without expressing their asto- 
nishment at the negligence of several respectable magis- 
trates, under whose jurisdiction fairs are held, and 
holidays observed with the most impudent impunity. 
Surely, it ought to be remembered that the lower 
classes of mankind were made to work, and pay their 
taxes; that the youth of both sexes visit these scenes of 
gaicty for no other purpose than to laugh and dance, and 
make love; that many of them have the unheard-of inso- 
lence to titter and make a noise in the presence of their 
superiors; aud that multitudes gorge themselves on these 
occasions With sweetmeats, or gratify a vain passion for 
dress, by the purchase of trinkets and finerv. How the 
reverend and worthy gentlemen whose duty it is to look 
atter the lower orders, can permit the existence of such 
scenes, Consistently with their duty, or without feeling 
the most sensitive alarm for the safety and existence of 
social order and our holy religion is, to us, utterly incon- 
ceivable. But our gricfat the negligence of the majo- 
rity is in some degree relieved by the virtue of the 
bishop of Loudon; who, with a zeal and activity never to 
be sufficiently commended, hath declared a war of sup- 


pression against every joyful assemblage of the people, 
and may rationally expect, as the reward of his laudable 
exertions, that the poor of his diocese shall soou be as 
grave, as solemn, and as cadaverous as himself. 
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A MELANCHOLY HISTORY. 


Axrona those of his college contemporaries whom the 
writer of this article remembers with melancholy plea- 
sure, Edward Clarkson was particularly distinguished for 
the variety of his attainments, the brilliance o/ histalents, 
aud the fascination of his manners. ‘To the solid acqui- 
sitions of the regular student, he united a power of delu- 
sive eloquence, a versatility of thought, and a confidence 
of address, that are seldom the accompaniments of scho- 
lastic merit. ‘To know him, and not to admire him was 
impossible ; but theenvy, and the fear, that usually attend 
the possessor of superior accomplishments and abilities, 
were absorbed in those sentiments of love and confidence, 
excited by the generosity of his temper, and the frankness 
of his manners. 

Yet his virtues were rather the virtues of constitutional 
temperament than of moral or religious principle. While 
he would have sacrificed his life orhis fortune, to pro- 
mote the interest, or relieve the distresses, of a friend, his 
highest object of ambition was the seduction of infaut in- 
nocence, his most usual boast the destruction of domestic 
felicity. His first advances in the career of vice were 
embittered by the occasional intrusion of those religious 
impressions which he had imbibed under the rocf of his 
father: to allay the anguish ofa wounded conscience, he 
had recourse to the palliations of sophistry; he possessed, 
however, too much acuteness of understanding not to per- 
ceive that while the truth of revelation was admitted, no 
perversion of truth could reconcile his pleasure to his con- 
viction: to examine the foundations of revealed religion 
became therefore a task equally congenial to his habits, 
and tempting to his hopes. Hume and Voltaire beeame 
the favourite companions of his studious leisure; when the 
reason becomes enslaved in voluntary subservience to 
VOL. 11. E E 
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240 College Conversations. 


the passions, the contest between conviction and inclina- 
tion is neither long nor doubtful; he became a willing 
convert to his literary guides, and proudly proclaimed to 
his juvenile companions his superiority to religious pre- 


judices, and to all the mummeries of priestly supersti- 


tion. 

Among the intimate companions of Clarkson, he 
formed a close attachment to Edward Montague ; the 
younger son of a noble family, whose mild and equal 
temper had been cherished by a private education under 
the roof of a partial mother. With just sufficient good 
sense to render him respectable, he displayed, even amidst 
all the excesses, and notwithstanding all the ridicule, of 
his juvenile friends, the utmost purity of manners, and 
the most zealous but unaffected piety. ‘Though his own 
habits were unfitted for display, he was not insensible to 
the talents, or uninfluenced by the accomplishments, of 
his friend. On the first avowal of his infid lity he heard 
him with equal horror and astonishment ; on a repetiiton 
of his sentiments, he listened with a mixture of pity and 
admiration; as their intimacy proceeded, he learned to 
forgive the irreverence of Clarkson's observations, for the 
eloquence with which they were delivered ; and as he felt 
conscious of his own stedfastness, he at leneth persuaded 
himself that to attend to his friend’s remarks would only 
serve to fortify his faith, by pointing out the forms of 
sophistry by which it was most easily assailable. 

Thaugh Clarkson was secretly chagrined at the inflex- 
ibility of Montague, and sometimes inflamed by his 
opposition, his firmness excited his respect and secured 
his confidence. The most desperate infidel cannot but 
perceive that genuine religion is the best security for 
every moral and social virtue. With him, therefore, he 
spent his hours of leisure from study and dissipation, and 
to him contided his most secret sentiments. Montague, 
in his turn,was not unwilling to ascribe all the follies and 
vices of his friend to the exuberance of animal spirits, 
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rather than to mental depravation; and when they left 
the university for their paternal roofs, their intercourse 
was sanctioned and enlivened by its extension to their re- 
spective families. 

Among the most favoured visitors of Montague House, 
were a venerable clergyman, the rector of the neighbour- 
ing village, and his daughter, a modest and interesting 
girl of seventeen. ‘The education of Emma Woodstock 
had been superintended by her father; and her consequent 
exclusion from the society of her own sex, and from the 
active intercourse of life, had been in no trifling degree 
inimical to the expansion of her intellectual powers, 
and to the formation of her manners. Endowed by na- 
ture with talents above mediocrity, they had only received 
a casual and irregular cultivation. Accustomed to no 
collision of sentiment, she imbibed without reflection 
almost every opinion that she read, and had treasured in 
her memory a vast store of moral and theological para- 
doxes collected from the volumes of her father’s library. 
Fortunately, however, for her happiness, they floated 
through the current of her religious belief without disturb- 
ing it, and were seldom obtruded on the notice of her social 
circle, But it could not be concealed, even from her 
father, that her fancy was prone to speculation, that she 
indulged in dangerous wanderings of thought, and that 
she was frequently inquisitive on subjects better calculated 
to awaken the cnriosity of the youthful mind, than to 
satisfy its doubts. Clarkson was equally charmed with 
her innocence, her naéveté, and her simplicity. Though 
an infidel himself, he had no wish that his family should 
be equally destitute of any rational excitement to virtue. 
He observed that her father was a christian without bi- 
gotry, and he therefore augured favourably of his daugh- 
ter’s principles: le loved her for her meekness, and 
admired her for her acquisitions. Esteem ripened into 
love, and the nuptials were not long delayed. 

‘The first two years of their union glided away in a cur- 


rent of unruffled felicity. Montague was a constant visi- 
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212 Clarkson's Voyage to Antigua. 


tor, and an occasional inmate. His delight in the compa- 
ny of his friend appeared to be enhanced by the absence 
of their former topics of discussion; Clarkson was too 
delicate, or too prudent to reveal the extent of his scep. 
ticism, or develope his peculiarities of opinions to his 
wife ; and his friend was careful to abstain from any con- 
versation that could have a tendency to disturb their do- 
mestic peace. 

But about this period the critical state of our West 
India affairs rendered it absolutely necessary that Clark- 
son should take a voyage to the island of Antigua. At the 
last interview preceding his departure, with a romantic 
confidence peculiar to bis character,he committed his wife 
to the protection of Montague,and exhorted her to receive 
him as ier adopted brother. She acquiesced in his wishes 
with the readiness of unsuspecting innocence, and the 
friends of Montague, who observed the decorum of his 
depo: tment, or knew the rectitude of his principles, rather 
admired the judgment of his friend, than wondered at his 
confidence. 

His residence at St. Antigua’s was prolonged for neariy 
two years,during the whole of which time he received from 
her the most tender andaffectionate epistles: she dwelt on 
his absence with the anxiety and solicitude natural toa vir- 
taous wife, and described the conduct of Montagueas that 
ofa man zealous for her interests,and careful of her honour. 
The result of Clarkson’s visits to his estates was highly 
prosperous. But it was not for his own sake only that 
he rejoiced in the extent of his good fortune. Absence 
rather confirmed than diminished his attachment to 
Emma, and he waited with impatience for the time 
when .ove and fortune should waft him to her arms. 

After a quick and prosperous voyage he landed at Li- 
verpool, aud immediately proceeded in his chaise and four 
to the scene of his former happiness. His joy at the 
sight of Montague, who hailed his approach on the steps 
of Clarkson's house, was that of a man whose friendship“ 
had ripened into gratitude, But his friend exhibited no 
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testimonies of joy or pleasure: he received him wiih a 
countenance betokening the most profound affliction, and 
without speaking took his friend by the arm, led bim :nto 
the parlor, and pointing toa portrait of his wife, burst 
into tears. To describe the horror and anguish of Clark- 
son at the ideas which already suggested themselves, 
would be impossible ; nor was it till reflection had in some 
degree restored tranquillity, that Montague ventured 
to acquaint him with the full extent of his misfortune, 
He at length informed him, that on receiving the Jast let- 
terannouncing his immediate return, his wife had testified 
evident marks of distress, and that the day before his arri- 
yal, she had suddenly disappeared. 

It was in vain that. couriers were sent in every direction, 
that Montague spent a fortnight in a fruitless journey to 
London, and that Clarkson endeavoured to obtain some 
clue to the circumstances of her flight from his domestics. 
He could only ascertain that about eight o’clock on the 
preceding morning she had taken her departure in a chaise 
that drove up to the door, without a companion, and without 
having removed any article of value. To bear this state 
of suspense, without having recourse to an act that his 
principles taught him to regard as a relief from misery, 
required all his fortitude. ‘l'o the attentions of Montague 
he was chiefly indebted, for restoration to a degree of 
comparative happiness; and in the society of the family 
of that gentleman, he endeavoured to forget his own mis- 
fortune. Dr. Woodstock, though he felt as a man, sus- 
tained his distress with the dignity of a christian, and 
evinced, in their subsequent intercourse, the force and the 
excellence of rational religion. 

Nearly six months had elapsed, and his grief had sof- 
tened into a joyless melancholy, when riding past a large 
and gloomy building that stands a few paces from the 
road, about five miles from Liverpool, and which he 
knew to bea receptacle of lunatics, his attention was ar- 
tested by the shrieks of a female, who exclaimed in 4 
Yoice that pierced to his soul,‘ It is he! it is my husband! 
9 
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214 Scenes of Distress. 


save met save me!” On looking round, what was his hor- 
ror at beholding at the lattice, struggling with two fe- 
males, who were endeavouring te drag her from the win- 
dow, and clenching the bars in the agony of despair, the 
wife whose loss he had so long, and so deeply deplored! 
Wan and emaciated, her cheeks cadaverous, her lips 
parched, her eyes protruding from their sockets, she bore 
in her form and features the most horrible indications of 
disease, despatr, and wretchedness. But unable to strug- 
gle with her keepers, she was instantly dragged from the 
lattice. It was in vain that Clarkson endeavoured to 
gain admittance, or to procure any information respecting 
the causes of her detention. ‘To apply to the magistrates 
was he found his only resource. By their intervention, 
two physicians were appointed to examine her; they 
declared her to be an unfit object of confinement, and at 
the end of three days she wasreleased from this habitation 
of misery. Overcome by grief, by disease, and by the 
violence of her present emotions, she was unable on her 
first arrival at the mansion of her husband to support 
even the slightest conversation. Clarkson, while he be- 
held her situation with equal wonder and auguish, post- 
poned the enquiries he was so anxious to make, till she 
had in some degree recovered her strength and_ recollec- 
tron. His own dishonour indeed was but too plainly ve- 
rificd by the incoherent expressions that had already 
dropped from her lips; he felt reluctance to listen to the 
history of Emma's tale, and of his own misfortune ; and 
while he hoped that there might be some palliation of her 
criine, he trembled lest the magnitude of the injuries in- 
flicted on himself should be too heavy for his fortitude. 
\s soon as she had recovered strength sufficient for the 
effort, sire called him to her bedside, and spoke as follows: 
“ I know that [am unworthy of you,that I have disho- 
noured you, and am myself devoted to temporal and eter- 
nai musery ; but I did not fall till after a long struggle, or 
to the common artifices of villainy: Ihave yielded not 
to the seductions of sensuality, but to the delusions of the 
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imagination. My secducer did not assail my passions, but 
my principles. Finding that [ had been educated in the 
paths of religion, he knew that my virtue could not be 
corrupted till my reason had been perverted. He began 
therefore by expanding the casual hints that he knew you 
tohave sometimes let slip before me. In the course of a 
long conversation, which frequently turned on those moral 
works that I was inthe habit of reading, he would cast a 
transient glance on the foundations of morality, and on the 
nature of the authority by which those foundations are 
supposed to be established. Finding that I listened to re- 
marks like these with more interest than horror, heat length 
assumed a bolder tone,talked of religion as a useful engine 
of political regulation, of priestcraft as a trade, and reve- 
lation as something equally destitute of authority, and 
inconsistent with reason. I heard him at first with 
alarm; but his observations sunk deep into my breast; 
my religious principles grew less and less capable of re- 
sistance. I began to ask myself what criterion of vice 
and virtue could exist but the will of God, and if that will 
had never been revealed, whether there be any rational 
distinction between the former and the latter. This last 
consideration, instead of affecting me as an irresistible 
argument for the utility of revelation, completed his vic- 
tory. ‘To detail all the circumstances of his villainy 
would be equally distressing to us both. Admitting no rule 
of moral conduct, I could see no wickedness in hypocrisy 
more than in the act by which it was preceded, and at 
his request [ continued to write to you in my accustomed 
terms of affection. Our criminal intercourse had conti- 
hued for more than a year, when your last letter an- 
nounced your determination to return. 


“Alarmed, no doubt, at the prospect of your vengeance, 
and not daring to confide in my firmness or discretion, 
he found it necessary to sacrifice me to his honour and 
his safety. On the unfortunate morning of my supposed 
clopement, he persuaded me to set out with him on a 
Visit to Liverpool, but instead of proceeding thither the 
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216 An Instructive Discovery. 


carriage stopt at the asylum from which you have released 
me ; I was cajoled into the inner apartments, and there 
secured. My appearance best testifies the scenes I have 
witnessed, and the miseries | have endured.” 

“And who,” exclaimed Clarkson, “ is the wretch 
whose villainy you deplore, and whose crimes demand 
the vengeance of your unfortunate husband ?” 

“ The friend of your youth,” she replied ; “‘ he whoin 
the garb of piety, obtained your early friendship; to 
whom you have unbosomed all the secrets of your heart, 
and to whose protection you confided me. My seducer 
is Epvwarp MonvaGue!” 

Clarkson was petrified with astonishment ; but amaze- 
ment gave way to more violent emotions. He proceeded 
to the house of Montague, resolved on vengeance, and as 
the latter was about to welcome him with his usual smile 
of deep and darkling hypocrisy, he interrupted by the ex- 
clamation of “ villain /”"—and would have proceeded to 
give vent to his feelings in language suitable to the feel- 
ings of his heart, had he not been prevented by the object 
of his execrations, who with unruffled countenance, and 
in calm but determined accents, thus addressed him. 
* Sit down, Sir!—That Lam a villain, a downright vil- 
lain, my own conscience informs me. That I have be- 
trayed your friendship, abused your confidence, and dis- 
honoured your bed ; that L have treated the victim of my 
lustful villainy, with the most unrelenting cruelty, cannot 
justly excite your surprize, or deserve your vengeance. 

I have acted, Sir, under the influence of impressions com- 
municated by yourself to my youthful mind, and on 
principles which you have avowed with openness, and 
supported with enthusiasm. It was you who first under- 
mined the foundations of my religious conviction.. From 
you I first received those maximsof infidelity which I ap- 
plied to the destruction ot your domestic peace. !t Is 
you who have corrupted the morals of your wite: 7 was 
only the unworthy pupilof a great master in tie ar af 


sophistry ; and if] have deceived her, I have been myself 
deluded.” 
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“ If your scepticism was pretended, you have received 
the reward of that vanity, which could sacrifice to its gra- 
tification, the temporal peace, and eternal felicity of your 
friend ; if it was real, and it still continues, what is the 
injury you have received, or on what authority do you 
pronounce my conduct to be deserving of punishment ? 
You acknowledge not the laws of God, and on what 
grounds do you rest the sanctity or inviolability of the 
marriage contract ? The only rule of a sceptic’s conduct 
is self-gratification ; by that rule I have been directed, 
and I glory inthe accomplishment of my purpose. 

“Itis true that you will call me a hypocrite. Your 
arguments long retained their impression on my memory, 
before they possessed any positive or dangerous influence 
on my opinions. But when they had gained an ascen- 
dancy over the principles of religion in which I was edu- 
cated, I perceived that to conceal their effect, if it were 
not an act of compassion to others, was an act of pru- 
dence towards myself. Even he who disputes the autho- 
rity of revelation cannot but perceive the utility of the 
popular belief—if religion be unworthy of the under- 
standing, it is conducive to the happiness of mankind. 
Had you not indulged during our early intimacy in the 
enforcement of sentiments which you did not entertain 
in secret, or in the foolish disclosure of sincere but dan- 
gerous opinions, you might still have been the beloved 
husband of a virtuous wife, and have retained in Edward 
Montague a friend worthy of your attachment, and de- 
serving of your gratitude. But I mean not to evade the 
demands of injured honour: with religion has flown 
every inducement to active and laudable exertion—all 
enjoyment of the present, and every hope of the future. 
Tlook with horror on the past, and contemplate that fate 
Which probably awaits me in the contest about to take 
place, with sullen indifference. Prepare therefore to gra- 
tily your revenge, and to send from the world a miserable 
wretch, whose only hope is in the interminable slumber of 
the grave !” 
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Clarkson listened to these solemn and agonizing truths, 
insilent horror, Ife felt the justice of his reproaches, 
and shrunk from the anticipation of that dreadful fate 
which his conscience told him, too clearly awaited a 
wretch thus hardened to impenitence. But he had ad- 
vanced too far to recede. ‘Lhey met the next morning, 
and Montague was shot through the heart. The venera- 
ble father of Emma died of grief, Clarkson is now a wan- 
derer in a distant land, and L:mima herself is confined in a 
state of actual madness. 





A FEMALE PROFLIGATE. 





Ir is not less true than worthy of observation ‘that the 
proportion of moral and domestic virtue has always been 
much greater among the noble and distinguished parti- 
zans of Mr. Pitt, than among that party who have cho- 
sen to be distinguished by the title of whigs. On look- 
ing into the annals of crim. con. it will appear that a 
large majority of the instances of conjugal infidelity that 
have disgraced the fashionable world, have occurred in the 
families of those connected with the present opposition. 
Whether thiscircumstance be owing to the greater respon- 
sibility that accompanies the persons attached to the ex- 
isting ministry, or to the extensive means of domestic 
comfort and family aggrandizement that they exclusively 
enjoy, we shall leave to the decision of the speculative 
reader. The last of these causes, however, would very 
satisfactorily account for the number of desperate gam- 
blers who have always figured away in the ranks of Foxite 
oppesition. The gambling-houses in St. James’s Street, 
have been more indebted to the young sprigs of Whig- 
gish nobility than to all their other friends collectively. 
Charles Fox, indeed, must have been admitted to have set 
them a fascinating example ; but his influence could not 
extend beyond the graye, and we are not aware that the 
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dissipation or extravagance of his followers or admirers 
has in the least degree abated. 

That this party, however, which complains so loudly of 
the venality of the ministerial prints, has sufficient influ- 
ence to emblazon the most wretched of its members in 
the highest colours of literary panegyric, and that it is 
not restrained from uttering the most infamous falsehoeds 
by any sentiment of modesty or decorum, is but too evi- 
dent from the eulogies that have been published on a no- 
bleman who has lately disappeared from the stage of life. 
We cannot persuade ourselves, that his family, unconnect- 
ed with his political friends, would have any participa- 
tion, in the fabrication or insertion of falschoods, which 
could only tend to draw the public attention to his faults, 
to revive the remembrance of circumstances which even 
his enemies would be disposed to forget, and to excite a 
mingled sentiment of ridicule and sorrow in those who 
were attached to his person by political, pecuniary, or 
domestic ties. ‘The personage whom the ministerial and 
opposition papers have agreed to eulogize, as a model of 
every human virtue, and to whose praise the Morning 
Clironicle has devoted nearly a dozen of its columns, was 
in early life the weakest of mankind ; and his carreer from 
the cradle to the grave was marked by the most infamous 
violation of every religious principle, and the most fla- 
grant dereliction of every domestic duty. Destined by 
fortune to move ina rank of life, equally favourable to the 
display of his own good qualities, and to the salutary ope- 
ration of his example on the conduct of his inferiors, he 
appeared to glory in the character of an adulterer, and 
totakea malignant pride in the degradation of virtue, the 
violationof common decency, and the exaltation offemale 
profligacv. While he permitted the duchess to cheat 
her tradesmen, and ruin her admirers, be retained in 
his house a concubine, who alternately shared the fruit 
of her depredations, and the favors of her husband. The 
children of this illegitimate intercourse were christened 
by the same clergyman, and educated in the same nut- 
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sery with his lawful offspring; and not content with do- 
mestic arrangements that set all decorum and religion at 
defiance, he sedulously blazoned his wickedness to the 
world, and took the most heartfelt satisfaction in shewing 
to his male and female visitors, the spurious issue of his 
adulterous intercourse. A participator in the profligacy 
of his first duchess, he was the uxorious slave of the con- 
cubine, whom after her death he exalted to her title; and 
as a climax to his regular progress in vice and impudence, 
he had the hardihood to present the new D at 
Buckingham House, on the drawing room subsequent 
to the consummation of the marriage. 

What then must be the state of that press, by which a 
character like his could be proclaimed to the world as dis- 
tinguished by every domestic virtue, and every public 
talent? It would seem that every man who mingles in 
the politics of the two great parties, may be permitted to 
perpetrate any wickedness,with no dishonor during his life, 
and with the certainty of being described to posterity as 
the possessor of * every virtue under heaven;” or if this be 
not the case, that the posthumous reputation of every dis- 
tinguished character, must be estimated by the means 
bequeathed to his family of bribing the editors of the pub- 
lic prints. ‘To preveut, as far as possible, either of these 
evils, weshall employ our most unremitting, and strenu- 
ous efforts; more anxious to deserve the gratitude of the 
community, than afraid of offending any individual, 
however exalted or implacable. 

The Countess of ——though intimately allied to a great 
statesman educated in the school of Pitt, and for some 
time his colleague, is chiefly connected by association with 
the whig families of the kingdom, With her politics, how- 
ever, though she has not been an inactive observer of 
passing events, it is notour business to imterfere, She is 
now more than seventy years of age—and for the last 
twenty years has been equally distinguished for the va- 
riety of heramours, and the extentof her gambling de- 
predations, Bloated in her person, indecent, yet tawdry 
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in her dress ; her nasal promontory as ruby as it is promi- 
nent; her cheeks bedaubed with rouge, her bosom unco- 
vered, and besmeared with ceruse; with a beard that 
pimples preclude the possibility of eradicating, and whis- 
kers that would do credit toan Hungarian baron, it may 
easily be supposed, that she is little calculated to excite 
any very ungovernable emotion of amorous attachment in 
the minds of her visitors. ‘To gratify her libidinous pro- 
pensities therefore, she has recourse to stratagem, and after 
fleecing her young friends of ali the money in their pos- 
session, she intimates, in terms too plain to be misundere 
stood, that the rest may be remitted in consideration of se- 
eret service. Nor is she unacquainted with the art of 
rendering the ambition or the positive necessities, of those 
to whom she forms an attachméni, sabservient to her 
wishes. The friendship of the family, cannot but be of 
essential service to every young man just entering into 
life, with a narrow fortune, or expectations inadequate to 
his merits. He whocannot pay the fees of admission, or 
the debt of gratitude by his purse, must surrender up his 
person to the disposal of his benefactress, Cornets of dra- 
goons, 'therefore, members of parliament in expectancy, 
private secretaries whose patrons are dead, or out of place; 
and doctorsof physic without practice, find a pleasant 
asylum, at the residence of this benevolent female, who 
demands no other return for their present introduction to 
her noble visitors, and their consequent advancement in 
life, than a reciprocity of pleasure, It too frequently 
happens indeed that she forgets her promises us soon as 
her passion for novelty is gratified; but youth and ambi- 
tion are not easily undeceived; dupe succeeds to dupe ; 
and lover to lover. The vanity of some men is gratified 
by intriguing with a countess, and others have the mean- 
hess or the prudence, to barter their silence for theiremé- 
lument. 
When she had arrived at the age of fifty, finding that 
the usual modes of attracting lovers were no louger effec. 
tual in counteracting the ravages of age, she became one 
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of the most enthusiastic patrons of private theatricals, 
There is no amusement of fashionable life so favorable to 
the developement of the tender passions, or to the de. 
nouement of an intrigue, as the private representation 
of dramatic pieces. ‘The green-room of the noble man- 
sion at has been the scene of profligacy more 
daring, and licentiousness more grovelling, than ever pol- 
luted the public theatres of the metropolis. ‘The favorite 
maxim that the youth of opposite sexes should never be 
left alone, is in these cases, dispensed with :—while mama 
is melting in the arms of Romeo before her fashionable 
audience, the Scrub of the afterpieee is initiating the 
daughter of the hostess into the mysteries of love. ‘That 
kiss, which in the usual form of fashionable intercourse 
could not be obtained but by an accredited lover, is grant- 
ed before the eager eyes of an applauding audience, and 
m the presence of the female part of the family, to any 
stranger who personates the gay Lothario of the drama, 
and the flame that has been excited by personal contact is 
fanued by novelty, and derives additional danger trom the 
force of contrast. In these schools of depravity the strip- 
jing gratifies his premature passion, and the virgin gives 
way to unhallowed appetite. 

The present D. of , Was solicited about two years 
ago to personate the ‘Tancred of Mrs. A n’s Sigis- 
munda. ‘The levities of Mrs. A. were known to every 
person but her husband, and he therefore readily accepted 
the invitation. The final scene exhibits a picture of 
misery and madness, and Tancred falls lifeless on the 
body of Sigismunda. ‘The other personages of the drama; 
setired to their dressing-rooms to prepare for the after- 
piece, but the Countess observing that the hero and he- 
roine continued in the arms of death, and suspecting the 
fidelity of young ———, whose person she had_ herself 
beheld with unchaste emotions, maliciously laid hold of 
the tassel of the curtain, and giving it a sudden pull, ex- 
hibited to the astouished audience, the Mars and Venus 
of m @ situation tl.at proved the dishonour of Mr. 
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A. to the perfect satisfaction of the spectators. Not con- 
tent, however, with so mal-a-propos a disclosure, the Goun- 
tess boldly stepped forward and exclaimed, ‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, this entertainment to be repeated every 
evening till further notice!” 

Juliet is her favourite character, and the tomb of all the 
Capulets has witnessed more than once the amours of 
this antiquated votary of Venus. Mi.——- is on these 
occasions the Romeo of the piece, and has frequently for- 
gotten that the better part of valour is discretion. ‘The 
good fortune of the Duke Aranza was but too evident 
even to the noble relatives of his illustrious chere amie, 
and some strong remonstrances were made by her ne- 
phew, which have in all probability effected the dissolu- 
tion of their intercourse. 

Though her private fortune is extensive, the expences 
of her establishment are enormous, ‘l'o obtain therefore,the 
means of ostentatious profligacy, she has recourse to stra- 
tagems that would disgrace the mistress of a brothel. 
There are few of the money-lenders with whom she is not 
in habits of secret connection; her name, is employed to 
stamp a value on fictitious bills, and when they are pre- 
sented for payment she denies the authenticity of her sig- 
nature, or pleads some of those irregularities of form, 
which so many swindlers, both male and female, on the 
East as well asonthe West of Temple Bar, so frequently 
and conveniently practice. Sometimes, however, the 
persons whom she attempts to dupe, have the good sense 
and sagacity to appeal to the laws of their country ; she 
has too much cunning not to perceive that the appearance 
of her name in a court of justice would preclude the pos- 
sibility of future depredation, and she is always careful to 
compromise every affair to which legal publicity is likely 
toattach. ‘T'o purchase goods on credit, in order to dis- 
pose of them at fashionable auctions for ready money, 


would in an obscure female bedistinguished by the name of 


swindling; in ademirep of fashion it is both innocent 


a) , 


and honourable. 





















































224 Don Roderick, by Walter Scott. 


Such is the character of a female on whom fortune had 
bestowed every power of securing her own felicity, and 
promoting the happiness of otliers. Detested even by 
the members of her own family, and despised by the 
lowest of her menial dependants, she exhibits a melan- 
choly picture of age without dignity, and rank without 
importance. ‘There is not a being in existence who will 
shed a tear over her tomb: even the panders to her sen- 
sual appetites will execrate her memory while they la- 
ment her death; and the historian of English manners at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century will recognize in 
the portrait of Countess of ——, a hideous but not 
unfaithful personification of every vice by which our fe- 
male votaries of fashion are not unusually distinguished. 











THE REVIEWER.—No. VI. 





Don Roderick, a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. Ballan- 


tyne and Co. Edinburgh. Longman and Co. London, 
Ato. 1811. 


Ir is with a pleasure which few of our readers will be 
able to appreciate, that we turn from the turbulent and 
crowded scenes, of which our duty compels us to the fre- 
quent and unwilling spectators, to those calm and peace- 
ful paths, with which education has rendered us familiar. 
The regular student can have but a faint conception of 
the embellishment that every literary object derives from 
the light of contrast; as he whose revolving years are 
past at a distance from the noise and turbulence of 
crowded cities, can entertain but an imperfect idea of the 
delight with which the courtier and the statesman fly for 
refuge to rural quiet and domestic tranquillity. It is not 
always, however, that the man of the world, on turning 
for mental relief to the productions of his contemporaries, 
finds his expectations gratified. Notoriety is seldom a 
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satisfactory evidence of merit: the Polwheles, the 
Lambes, the Cottles, and the Montgomeries, will al- 
ways be the most numerous of the family of literature ; 
aud like those of other parents, the most noisy and the 
most forward of her children, are the tpost stupid and the 
least intelligent. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the only writer of mo- 
dern times, who deserves to be distinguished by the proud 
nane of poet, should not only possess the highest endow- 
ments of genius, but the most captivating powers of po- 
pular attraction. Other poets may have sustained a more 
lofty flight, or polished their verses with a more exq:isite 
elaboration ; but it is the peculiar province of Mr. Scott 
to communicate instinctive and irresistible delight. While 
his thoughts and his expression will stand the test of the 
most minute and scholastic analysis, the general reader 
is hurried away, during the perusal of his works, by an 
impulse of pleasure perfectly independent of critical or 
philosophical deduction. ‘The impression of his writings 
is equally vivid and immediate. ‘l’o the only writer with 
whom he holds any resemblance in the rapid evolution of 
his thoughts, in vehemence of utterance, variety of tran- 
sition, and splendour and novelty of imagery, he is supe- 
nor, in the impressive intermixture of moral sentiment 
with his descriptions of external scenery, in grace of 
Outline, and in the union of tenderness with sublimity. 
Ifin his general character he be not so sublime as Homer, 
so majestic as Milton, so vigorous as Dryden, or so clas- 
sical as Pope; it is because he exhibits the various ex- 
cellencies of these great poets at such times and in such 
proportions as best suits the subject on which he is em- 
ployed. ‘That he can equal any of them even in their 
characteristic qualities, whenever he attempts to accom- 
plish an object so worthy of his talents, if it were not al- 
ready proved by his former writings, would be sufficiently 
evident from an examination of the work before us. 

The irregular versification of Marmion, and the eight 
line measure of the Lady of the Lake, though not un- 
VOL, II, G@ 
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adapted to the purposes of immediste impression, and 
though tempting to a careless or enthusiastic writer by 
their facility, are unworthy of a poet, whose sentiments 
and imagery delight the more, the more they are exa- 
mined. The verses of Mr. Scott do not, like the verses 
of his contemporaries, convey only an indistinct and 
transitory impression, but are equally calculated to ex. 
cite the attention, and to detain it. It is impossible for 
him to write teu successive lines without the introduction 
of some image or sentiment, on which the memory 
lingers with delight. His numbers are at once various, 
energetic, and harmonious, and in felicity of expression 
he is probably superior to every ancient and modern 
writer. ‘To display all these excellencies to the best ad- 
vantage, regularity of stanza is indispensible; it the gem 
beof intrinsic worth, its lustre will be augmented by the 
workmanship of the setting. 

It is evident likewise that the chief fault of Mr. Scott 
is impatience, and that his enthusiasm too frequently out- 
strips his judgmeut. By confining himself to a regular 
stanza, he restrains his own exuberance, and _ instead of 
wasting his strength in desultory efforts, is compelled to 
sustain a regular but lofty flight, at once towering and 
collected, excursive and majestic. His deformities are 
rather the offspring of haste than of bad taste or affecta- 
tion. ‘The extemporaneous writer cannot always select 
that subject which is best fitted for poetical embellish- 
ment, or that form of expression which is at once classical 
and expressive. He must choose his theme from the sub- 
ject of his familiar studies, and his language and allusions 
trom the books with which he is most conversant. But 
those faults of which he is unwillingly guilty, are mistaken 
by inferior writers for the constituents of his excellence. 
They obtrude on the public eye, all the peculiarities of 
his manner, and then suppose they have attained his pathos 
or sublimity. The imitators of Mr. Scott, therefore, have 
imagined that to produce a second Marmion, nothing 

more was necessary than the introduction of Scottish 
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scenery, the frequent allusion to forgotten legends, and 
the employment of uncouth or antiquated phrases, of 
hobbling lines, and irregular stanzas. ‘The writings ot one 
Balfour, who about two years ago produced a poem in 
celebration of the battle of Pampeluna, afford a curious 
instance of this mistake. He endeavoured to write as he 
supposed Mr. Scott would write with a subject before 
him like that of the Spanish cause, and he has conse- 
quently produced a composition more unlike the vision of 
Dou Roderick, than if he had written in the stanza, and 
imitated the language of Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis, 

For these reasons, we shall enter more fully than we 
should otherwise have done, intoa detail of faults, which 
though few and trifling, when compared with the excel- 
lences by which they are surrounded, may be mistaken 
by his imitators for characteristic beauties. Several of his 
imperfections, indeed, can only be discovered by the afi- 
mirers of his former writings, and he himself enables us 
to detect his errors, as the sun communicates the light 
by which his spots are discernible. 

Though he frequently expresses his ideas in the very 
words that are of all others the best adapted to his pur- 
pose, yet it frequently happens that his verbs and adjec- 
tives are more accordant to the rhyme, than appropriate 
in their application, Of this fault, the subjoined example 
will be a sufficient elucidation. 

* For not till now 
From muse, or sylvan was he wont to ask 
In phrase poetic, inspiration fair.’ 
We presume that sy/van means a god of the woods ; but 
how does the epithet fair apply to inspiration ? 

His epithets are frequently compounded of an adjective 
united to a substantive, or of two substantives conjoined. 
To this innovation on our language, the mass of medio- 
crists seem to be unusually partial; but Mr. Scott ought to 


be superior to a barbarism, which degrades his verse, with- 
gut alleviating his labour, 





** Who shall command Estrella’s mountain tide, 
Back to the source, when tempest chafed to hie.’ 
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Affectation; bad Grammar. 





‘« Far to Asturian hills, the war-sounds pass.” 





‘* And the deep aisles of the polluted sbrine, 
Echoed for holy hymn, and organ-tone, 
The Santon’s frantic dance, the Faker’s gibbering moan.” 








“ He clutched his rulture.grasp,and called fair Spain his own.” 





*« Valentia roused her at the battle tale,” 





‘ Thrills the loud pipe, the ¢rumpet flourish pours.” 





‘* Bold as the bursting of the cannon-sound.” 


He is too fond of words which if they really belong to the 
English language, have never been used in poetry, and are 
equally pedantic and inexpressive. 


*< The ruthless leader beckoned from his train, 
A wan fraternal shade, and bade him koeel, 
And paled his temples with the crown of Spain.” 





** But on the natives of that land misused, 
Not long the silence of amazement hung.” 


The word swart, is emploved twice or thrice instead of 
swarthy; and in order to make up a line, he uses the pre- 
terite unfoughten. 


** But thou unfoughten, wilt thou yield to fate ?"* 


Some parts of the poem display an affectation of simpli- 
city that borders ou ciildishness, and one or two pas-ages 
are distinguisued by a kind of whimpering loyalty, that 
is at once ludicrous and disgusting. 

He is peculiarly fond of reminding us of his minstrelsy. 


‘* But we weak minstrels of a laggzard day, 
Skilled but to imitate an elder page,” &c. 





* And cherished still by that unchanging race, 

Are themes for minstre/sy more high than thine 5 
Of strange tradition many a mystic trace, 

Legend and vision, prophecy, and sign 3 

Wheo woucers wild of arabesque combine 
With Gothic imagery of darker shade, 
Forming a mode! meet for minstrel line,” 
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Who can read the following apostrophe to Massena, 
without feeling very different emotions from that which 
it was intended to excite? 





‘©Go, baffled boaster!— + 
Say, that thine utmost skill and valour shone i 
By British skill and valour were outvied ; 4 


Last say thy conqueror was Wellington ! 

And if he chatfe, be his own fortune tried— 

God, and our cause to friend, the venture we'll abide.” hf 

Thoug. Mr. Scott’s verse is generally melodious, he is f 

sometimes unskilful in the construction of his closing 
Alexandrines, 

* And free-bora thoughts which league the soldier with the laws.” { 


ea eer 


‘They won not Zaragoza, but her children’s bloody tomb.” 


To read the last of these lines with any regard to poeti- 
cal measure, the pause must be placed immediately after 
but. 

“ Now God of St. Jago, strike for the good cause of Spain.” 

His attack on Bonaparte is more remarkable for vio- 
lence than skill. Had the poem been written under cir- 
cumstances less unfavourable, he might have ‘doue jus- 
tice toa subject of all others the most worthy of his 
powers. ‘I'he character of Napoleon, described with the 
discrimination and vigor of genius, would be the most 
striking of all poetical pictures, 

The same rhymes recur too frequently, and this is more 
peculiarly the case with those that are least deserving of 
the distinction. 

In which was wrote of many a falling land, 
Of empires lost, and kings to exile driven, 
And o'er that pair, their names in scroll expand— 


Lo! DESTINY and TIME! to whom by heaven 
The guidance of the earth is for a season given.” Page 23. 


** Wild from his plaided ranks, the yell was given, 
Vengeance and grief, gave mountain-rage the rein, 
And at the bloody spear-point, headlong driven, 
Thy despot’s giant guards fled like the rack of heaven.*" 


—_—~ 
- LL 
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* Whatis the rack of heaven? 





























































230 Beauties of Don Roderick. 


The most striking excellence of Mr. Scott is a charm. 
ing facility of manner, which communicates a grace to the 
most casual touches of his pencil, and gives to the most 
studied of hisdescriptions, all the lightness and interest of 
extemporaneous effort. Of his preeminence in this par- 
ticular the first stanza of the vision affordsa beautiful ex- 
ample. 


‘* Rearing their crests amid the cloudless skies ; 
And darkly clustering in the pale moonlight, 
Toledo’s holy towers and spires arise 
As from a trembling lake of silver white ; 
Their mingled shadows intercept the sight 
Of the broad burial-ground, outstretched below, 
And nought disturbs the silence of the night : 
All sleeps in sullen shade, or silver glow, 
Allsave the heavy swell of Teio’s ceascless flow.” 


The description of the interior of the fatale palatium, 
the scene of Don Roderick’s vision,possesses every requi- 
site of poetical excellence. It brings the scene, and the 
personages, before the reader's eye ; and were it not for the 
intrusion of the scro//, which reminds us too much of the 
painter, who inscribed beneath his daubing of the monarch 


of the forest, ** this is a lion,” would be not only beautiful 
but faultless, 


: 





‘« The ponderous key the old man took, 
And held the winking lamp, and led the way 

By winding stair, dark aisle and secret nook, 
Then on an ancient gateway bent his look ; 

And as the key the desperate king assay'd 
Low mutter'd thunders the cathedral shook, 

And twice he stopp’d, and twice new effort made, 

Till the huge bolts roll’d back, and the loud hinges bray'd, 


** Long, large, and lofty, was that vaulted hall ; 
Roof, walls, and floor, were all of marble stone, 
Of polished marble black as funeral pall 
Carv'd o’er with signs, and characters unknown ; 
A paly light, as of the dawning, shone 
Through the sad bounds, but whence they could not spy ; 
For window to the upper air was none ; 
Yet by that light Don Roderick could descry 


Wonders that ne’er till then were seet hy mortal eye. 
4 ) 

















An awful Scene. 


«¢ Grim centinels against the upper wall, 
Of molten bronze, two statues hold their place, 
Massive their naked limbs, their stature tall, 
Their frowning foreheads golden circles grace, 
Moulded they seemed for kings of giant race, 
That lived and sinned before the avenging flood ; 
This grasped a scythe, that rested on a mace ; 
This spread his wings for flight, that pondering stood ; 
Each stubborn seeined and stera, immutable of mood. 


‘“‘ Fixed was the right-hand giant’s brazen look 
Upon his brother's glass of shifting sand, 
Asif its ebb he measured by a book, 
Whose iron volume loaded his huge hand ; 
In which was wrote of many a falling land, 
Of empires lost, and kings to exile driven ; 
And o’er that pair their names in scroll expand, 
‘Lo, Destiny aud Time! to whom by heaven 
The guidance of the earth is for a season given.’ 


“ Even while they read the sand-glass wastes away, 
And as the last and lagging grains did creep, 
That right-hand giant gan his club up-sway, 
As one that startles from a heavy sleep. 
Full on the upper wall the mace’s sweep 
At once descended with the force of thunder, 
And hurtling down at once in crumbled heap; 
Bhe marble boundary was rent asunder, 
And gave to Roderick’s view, new sights of fear and wonder. 


‘**For they might spy beyond that mighty breach, 
Realins as of Spain in visiond prospect laid, 

Castles and towers, in due proportion each, 
As by some skilful artist’s hand pourtray’d : 
Here crossed by many a wild sierra’s shade, 

And boundless plains that tire the traveller’s eye ; 
There rich with vineyard and with olive glade, 

Or deep embrowned with forests huge and high; 

Or washed by mighty streams that slowly murmured by. 


** And here, as erst upon the antique stage, 
Passed forth the bands of masquers trimly led, 
lu various forms, and various equipage, 
Which fitting strains the hero's fancy fed: 
So to sad Roderick’s eye in order spread, 
Successive pageants fill’d that magic scene, 
Shewing the fate of battles ere they bled, 
And issue of events that had not been ; 
And ever and anoa strange sounds were heard betweeo.” 
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232 Description of Spanish Manners. 


The transition from the first part of the vision, which 
describes the victorious progress of the Moors, to the se- 
cond partin which Dou Roderick sees his native country 
recovered by the Christiaus, has been justly admired for 
its apparent facility. 


*¢ So passed that pageant. Tre another came, 
The visionary scene was wrapp'd in smoke, 
Whose sulph'rous wreaths were crossed by sheets of flame, 
With every flash a bolt explosive broke, 
Till Roderick deemed the fiends had burst their yoke, 
And waved ‘gainst heaven the infernal gonfalone ! 
For war anew, and dreadful language spoke, 
Never by ancient warrior heard or known, 
Lightning and sinoke ber breath, and thander was her tone.” 


After a description of that wra of Spanish history, in 
which she was subservient to the united sway of valour 
and bigotry, the scene changes to the moment imme- 
diately preceding the treachery of Napoleon. 


** And well such strains the opening scene became ; 
For vacour had relax’d his ardent look, 

And at alady’s feet like lion tame, 
Lay stretch’d full loth the weight of arms to brook; 
And softened nicotry upon his book, 

Pattered a task of little good or ill: 
But the blyth peasant plied his pruning-hook, 

Whistled the muleteer o'er vale and hill, 

And sung from village green the merry Seguidille. 


*« Grey royally, grown impotent of toil, 
Let the grave sceptre slip his lazy hold, 
And careless saw his rule become the spoil 
Of a loose female, aod her miaion bold ; 
But peace was on the cottage and the fold, 
From court intrigue, from bickering faction far : 
Beneath the chesnut tree love's tale was told ; 
And to the tinkling of the light guitar,. 
Swect stoop’d the weslern sun, sweet rose the evening star.”” 


To this succeeds the tirade against Bonaparte before 
alluded to. ‘The description, however, of the proyress of 
the enemy iS more worthy ot praise. 













March of the French Troops: 





*¢ But unappalled, and burning for the fight, 
* The invaders march, of victory secure, 
Skilful their force to sever or unite, 
And trained alike to vanquish or endure, 
Nor skilful less, cheap conquest to ensure, 
Discord to breathe and jealousy to sow, 
To quell by boasting, and by bribes to lure ; 
While nought against them briag the unpractised foe, 
Save hearts for freedom’s cause, and hands for freedom's blow. 


‘* Proudly they march, but O! they march not forth, 
By one hot field to crown a brief campaign, 
As when their eagles, sweeping through the north, 
Destroyed at every stoop an ancient reign ! 
Far other fate had heaven decreed for Spain ; 
In vain the steel, in vain the torch was plied, 
New patriot armies started from the slain, 
High blaz’d the war, and long, and far, and wide, 
And oft the God of battles blest the righteous side.” 


At length the British troops arrive on the shores of the 
peninsula. It is here that he puts forth all his powers, 
and that his efforts are pre-eminently successful, 


‘© While all around was danger, strife, and fear, 
While the earth shook, and darkened was the sky, 

And wild destruction stunned the listening ear, 
Appalled the heart, aud stupified the eye, 
Afar was heard that thrice repeated cry,* 

In which old Albion’s heart and tongue unite; 
Whene'er her soul is up and pulse beats high, 

Whether it hail the wine cup or the fight, 

And bid each arm be strong, or bid each arm be light. 


** Don Roderick turned him asthe shout grew loud, 
A varied scene the changeful vision show'd : 

For, where the ocean mingles with the cloud, 
A gallant navy stemmed the billows broad. 
From mast and stern, St. George’s symbol flow'd, 
Blent with the silver cross to Scotland dear ; 
Mottling the sea, their landward barges row’d, 

And flashed the sun on bayonet, brand and spear, 

And the wild beech returned the seaman’s jovial cheer. 





* Huaza! 
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The bands of Ocean. 


«It was a dread yet spirit stirring sight ! 
The billows foamed beneath a thousand oars, 
Fast as they land, the redcross ranks unite, 
Legiouson legions brightening all the shores ; 
Then banners rise, and cannon signal roars, 
Then peals the warlike thunder of the drum, 
Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet flourish pours, 
And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb, 
For, bold in frecdom's cause, the BANDs or ocean come! 


« A various host they came, whose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the fight, 
The deep battalion locked its firm array, 
And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 

Far glance the lines of sabres flashing bright, 
Where mounted squadrons shake the echoing mead. 
Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 

Nor the fleet ordnance whirled by rapid steed, 
That rivals lightning’s flash in ruin and in speed. 


«A various host from kindred realms they came, 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown ; 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck her crown ; 
Her’s their bold port, and her's their martial frown, 
And ber’s their scorn of death in freedom’s cause, 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 
And the blunt speech, that bursts without a pause, 
Aud free born thoughts, which league the soldier with the laws. 


** And O! lov’d warriors of the minstrel’s land, 
Yonder your bonnets, and your tartans wave,’ 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 
And harsher features and a mien more grave ; 
But ne'er in battle field throbb'd heart so brave, 
As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid, 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 
And level for the charge your arms are laid, 
Where lives the desperate foe, that for such onset staid ! 


** Hark ! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings, 
Mingling wide mirth with war’s stern minstrelsy, 
His jest while each blithe comrade round him flings, 

And moves to death with military glee : 
Boast Erin! boast them tameless, frank, and free 











Mr. Skeffington to the Scourge. 


In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough Nature's children humo-ousas she ; 
And ae! yon chieftain—strike the proudest tone! 
Of thy bold harp, green Isic !—the hero is thine own !” 


We regret that our limits will not permit us to extract 
the animated tribute to General Graham, contained in the 
concluding stanzas of the poem. ‘The only defect of this 
and the other delineations of individual character, ts, that 
they are not sufficiently minute. 

Such are the merits and defects of the only poem in 
the English language, that has any claim to the distin- 
guished epithet of national. ‘The exploits of our ancient 
heroes live only in the remembrance of the studious, 


Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte; carent quia vate sacro. 


Ifthe final efforts of the English nation for the deliver- 
ance of the peninsula be successful, the present generation 
will not be less indebted to the general than the poet: a 
victorious warrior is a common character; and though 
our immediate descendants may witness the combats of 
asecond’ Wellington, it is probable that many ages are 
destined to elapse before another Scott shall arise to 
record the exploits of his countrymen, and awake their 
enthusiasm, 








POETRY EXTRAORDINARY. 


THE HON. ST. GEORGE LUMLEY SKEFFINGTON. 


To the Editor of the Scourge. 


*Pon honour, Mr. Editor, you much discompose me 
by your neat, pretty, sly touches at those little pecca- 
dilloes my friends so kindly observe in me. How cau 
you think, do pray tell me, of so insignificant a creature 
asl] am? Ha! ha! NowI do protest that you are a 
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036 A Spirited Conversation. 


pleasant writer, and I could almost forgive you for your 
little skirmishes, were you not quite 60 severe on my last 
trifle, which I think you must allow displays a taste, a 
genius, a kind of —— as one might say, a sort of je ne 
scais quoi, asomething that should disarm your frown. Do 
you know Tilney ?—she’s one of the pleasantest creatures 
in the world, and I do protest to you that she admires 
you extremely. But that is entre nous, for the fashiona- 
ble world is malicious ; and if it knew that I disclosed its 
little affairs, they might suspect me of caring what is said 
of me by the monthly publications, of which I do so- 
lemnly declare, Mr. Editor, that yours is the only oneI 
read. Well, but to tell you more about Tilney: my 
friends were alarmed by the late rencontre, which seemed 
to express the existence of a greater interest in the lady, 
on the part ofone of the duellists, than was pleasant to 
the other suitors whodangle after her. Now to lose her, 
either to Pole or Kilworth, would be a great mortification 
to us all. My friends, with a kindness which I am sure I 
shall always feel, observed that I danced better than 
Wellesley, and wrote prettier verses than the stripling 
poet. I must confess, indeed, that I have a knack at ver- 
sification. A sonnet, Mr. Editor, from Eliza to myself, 
or any other little thing of that kind, is always at your 
service, I had often seen Tilney in general society, and 
had the rapture about six months ago of a conversazione* 
with her at the D—— of K "s, Which was so sweetly 
interesting, and [ flatter myself, Sir, so spirited on my 
part, that I cannot resist the temptation of copying it 
from my port-feuille. 





“* Sk. Excessively hot—'pon honour—pray, Miss Ti/ney, 
is it not warm ? 


* LT. Very warm! 


** Sk. Alas, while the air is thus sultry, that fair bosom 
is cold as ice, 





€ * Where did Mr, S, acquire his knowledge of languages ? 


















Fashionable Wit, 237 


« [, You are a flattering creature. 

« Sk, No! ‘pon honour, to flatter perfection is impos- 
sible. ) 

« L, Pray who is that awkward boy who looks asif he 
was still smarting beneath the rod of his tutor? see how 
he glances alternately at me, and at his own dear delight- 
ful person. 

“ Sk. Ha! hat ha! Youareacruel wit—Madam, that 
is Lord Kilworth. 

“ £. If we may draw any conclusion from the young 
gentleman’s manner, he is not worth Aall-ing. 

“« Sk. Tit—tit—tit. Very good. I protest I must 
have that in my common-place book. ’ But as for the 
youth’s person and manner, it is not every one who poss 
sesses the attractions of Miss Tilney Long ! 

“ L. Nor of Mr. Skeffington ! 

“ Sk. No, now! do spare me, pray do! that is really 
toomuch. I shall expire with gratitude. If you wish 
me to live, do retractsome part of your compliment, 

“ L, Tam incapable of falsehood. 

“Sk. And I of ingratitude. 

“ [. Then we should make a pretty pair of true lovers, 

“Sk. Ol! sport not with such a sentiment! 

“IL, Here comes Pole. Compose yourself a little, 

“Sk, Cruel creature!” ( Exeamus.) 


I doubt not, Sir, that you will sympathize with the ex- 
ultation that L felt atthe remembrance of this conversae 
tion. Oh, charming Lang! exclaimed 1; dong shalt thou be 
my charmer! Since that enchanting period my dreams 
have been of her, and my waking powers have been devote 
ed to her praise. Love, sir, is sweet—Omnia vincit 
amor. I feel perfectly convinced, Mr. Editor, that you 
will not accuse me of presumption when I say, that dur- 
ing the interesting scene above described, her eyes beam- 
ed upon me with celestial jntelligence. She looked as 
kind and as handsome as my own Sleeping Beauty, Miss 
Bristow, On communicating my good fortune to seyeral 
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238 Poetical Rivalry. 


dear and respectable friends, they all encouraged me to 
persevere. I therefore, Sir, put on an additional waist. 
coat; a decisive proof, Sir, that my wish to appear stil] 
more amiable in her eyes surmounted every personal con. 
sideration. I haveadded two inches to the circumference 
of my whiskers, and am now trying experiments, that if 
successful, will enable meto perform the office of bride- 
groom with more than my usual urbanity of countenance. 
But I beg your pardon most profoundly ; I have aberrat- 
ed from my story. My friends, Mr. Scourge, as I have just 
told you, unanimously advised me to persevere. And now 
itis that I request your most attentive indulgence. Scorn- 
ing to have it supposed that I gained the heart of my 
sweet Miss ‘Tilney by personal attractionalone ; though I 
trust that l may, without vanity, advance some preten- 
sions to grace of manners, and symmetry of form,—I pro- 
posed, Sir, that my contest with my rivals should be in 
the walks of intellect; in the sublime patlis of poetry, 
Sir, and under the forms of ode, sonnet, and epistle. I, 
therefore, in the spirit of that chivalrous spirit which [ 
flatter myse!f I have on all occasions displayed, trans- 
mitted circulars to all those whose pretensions had been 
ratified by report, or whose excellence in the art of verse 
rendered their rivalry dangerous to my claims. Miss 
Long, | have the supreme honour to announce, sanctioned 
my proceeding; and acommittee is now held daily at 
my house for the purpose of receiving and transmitting 
to the fair object of our joint and mutual adoration all 
such pieces, efforts, compositions, works, writings, and 
publications, as are sent to this tournament of letters by 
the chosen knights of love and poetry. Is is the deter- 
mination of the fair lady to surrender, in wedded love, her 
maiden charms to him who best describes them. You 
know, Mr. Editor, the simplicity of my manners, and the 
humility of my mind; and you will not, I am free to be- 
jieve, think that [ belie my usual character, when I hint 
that tie lady cannot be so totally blind as to overlook the 
various beauties of a composition which modesty alone 
3 








Sublime description of Miss Long's Nose. 239 


induccd me to place last. on the file. But it is necessary 
that a judge should be appointed. Miss Ti/ney, Sir, has 
selected you—on you, permit me to say, depends the fate 
of nine poets, fifteen peers, eleven bankers, forty-three 
independent members of the House of Commons, and the 
whole of the ministry. Perish the wretch who would 
endeayour to bias your decision! Yet, Sir, allow me to 
observe, that I know your visits to my old tormentor 
Lady —-- too well to suppose that the article which 
most contributes to the embellishment of Miss Long’s 
person arrives at your treasury in too copious abundance. 
If the loan ofa neat hundred should at any time be accept- 
able; though Lam not im the habit of doing such things, 
itis at your service. I shall do myself the extreme 
honor of sending you the articles as they arrive; and 
remain, with the most profound respect, my very dear Sir, 
Your obliged slave, 
Tus Auruor or tHe Maaic Brarpe. 


SPECIMEN I1.—BY LORD H——.* 


Dearest, dearest, dearest creature, 
Fair of face, and fair of feature, 
Did =t. James’ ever see 
Half so fair a fairas thee: 
I suppose, 
Such a nose, 
Can't be found 
On English ground. 
And Oh! I’m very very sure, 
A set of teeth more white, more pure, 
Was never seen 
Between this vast metropolis and Sheen! 


Did everany body hear 

A voice so sweet, avoice so clear, 
I do protest 
My ardent breast 





--—— — 


* We presume that Lord H.'s hopes, are conditional or illegitunate. 
















Poetical Morceau, by Lord K—~. 


Is quite on fire ; 
I'm all desire, 
A glass of soda water I will try. 
And no more oysters eat; I’ve other fish to fry, 


Was ever such a grace, 
In any mortal face! 
‘To the pipe and fiddle, 
Whenshe trips it down the middle ; 
How light she goes, 
With nimble toes ; 
Right and left, corners swing, 
Damme if it an’t the thing ; 
And spite of Kilworth, spite of Pole, 
A Hawke shall pounce upon her—’pon my soul! 





SPECIMEN II.—BY LORD K 





My mammy is a gentle dame, 
And tenderly she loves me, 

And I’m a dainty youth of youths, 
As every action proves me. 

From tutor’s rod but just relieved, 
Ovid is still my guide, 

And freed from flogging, oft unbar'd 
I wag my young : 





My Tilney is a young thing, 
And | am but nineteen, 

But we are young enough to slide 
The wedding sheets between. 

Thenall you haughty striplings, 
Take heed how in my way 

You come, orevery one of you, 
Shall flat as flounders lay. 


I oft have read of Jupiter, 
In shape of Bull appearing ; 

But Wellesiey, Bull and Bully too, 

Is devilish domineering : 














Fire and Fury, Blood and Thunder, 24) 


Yet if I do not break his pod 
And make him an old song ; 


Why Tilney, he shall have and hold, 


As long as Long is Long ! 





SPECIMEN I1I.—BY W. W. POLE. 


Oh! Tam the lad ofall lads for the ladies, 
And the secrets can read of each dear female soul ; 

Then be silent, ye beaux, not in London a maid is, 
Who sighs not in secret for a nate Irish Pole, 

Nota may Pole am I, all buds, and no fruit, miss, 
But a barber’s great pole,that to bleeding invites you: 

Aud ifa good doctor, your taste do but suit, miss, 
Why you'll say that my physic while it teazes, delights 

you. 

And when Kilworth Pve kill’d, who is not worth killing, 
As whigs I detest from the depth of my soul, 

When married, and bedded, if you’re not unwilling, 
Your wig shall give place to your own naked Pole. 





SPECIMEN IV.—BY SIR GODFREY W—BS—R. 


Fire and fury, Hell! d n; 
Blood and thunder! conflagration ; 
Clear the way, you cursed quizzes, 

I detest your bl d phizzes : 
confound you---devil take you ; 
If you don’t get off V'll make you: 
D—n my pocket if I do not, 

Bet a hundred to her shoe-knot, 
That not all her tricks shall save her ; 
In asingle month Ill have her ! 

An't I been on Steyne at Brighton ? 
Am not I for girls a tight one? 

Curse the Skeifys, blast the Poles. 
Sink them---cut them---d-—n their souls, 
They’re a dismal set of asses, 


Cau’t drink above a dozen glasses ; 
VOL. IT, 11 
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242 Mr. Mullinson, and the Magdalen. 


Bumpers five V'll drink with pleasure, 
Out of skull---a quart by measure, 

To my lovely Tilney’s honour : 
Damme but I doat upon her: 

She’s,a devilish pretty girl : 

‘Teeth as white as rows of pearl, 

Hair the colour of my tits, 

I'yes more sparkling than their bits : 
iver brave, and bold when mellow, 
I'm a curs'd courageous fellow ; 
Heads 1 cut off, limbs I sever ; 
Tilney shall be mine for ever! 

Long she’s /ong’d for me to court ; 
And to cut the matter short, 

Long no longer Long shall be, 

Por d---n me if she be too deep for me !* 


-- —- — +--+ - -——_—- 





THIS PULPIT, No LY. 


Sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Mullinson at the Magda- 
len Chapel, Blackfriars Road, on Sunday, August 25th, 
Isl. 





TEXT. 

And his servants came near, and spake unto him, and said, My Father 
ifthe prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest thou not 
have done it: how much rather when he saith to thee, Wash and 
be clean. 

od Kings, Chup. 5th. verse 13th, 


Tiere is not, inthe whole range of scripture, a history 
more replete with instruction, than that from which Mr. 
Mullinson selected the thesis of his discourse. 

There are two points of view in which the character 
of Naaman may be contemplated with improvement. 
He may be considered as the favourite of the Almighty; 
as the conqueror of his enemies ; the object of his country’s 


—», 





* Mr Skeflington’s Ode, &c. in our next. 











History of Naaman. 243 


love, and his prince’s munificence: or as the victim ofa 
Joathsome and apparently incurable disorder, as strug- 
gling in the midst of honours and success with the an- 
guish of bodily affliction, and as an humble suppliant to 
the prophet, of a religion that he had regarded with ab- 
horrence, and of a people whom he had been accustomed 
to despise, as the ernaments of his triumph, or the vassals 
of his will, 

Let us first contemplate him in the former of these 
characters. He was an honorable man: he had acquired 
by his services to his country a distinguished pre-emi- 
nence of dignity over his fellow subjects: by the splen- 
dour of bis exploits he had deserved distinction ; and by a 
laudable employment of the resourccs confided to his 
care, he had amassed riches. ‘The possession of temporal 
honours and extended wealth is, when accompanied by 
liberality of conduct, or acquired by a judicious attention 
to our private interest when compatible with our public 
duty, at once a proof of virtue and talent; itisa rational 
source of inward satisfaction, anda just object of Chris- 
tianemulation. ‘The equality of man remains only dur- 
ing the period of inaction: when the display of intel- 
lectual or bodily pre-eminence is necessary to the de- 
fence of our common privileges or possessions, it is but 
just that the most successful champion should receive the 
highest honours and the most liberal rewards. When the 
competition for rank and riches is open to every indivi- 
dual of the community, the prize of success is commonly 
gained by the honest and industrious; or if it be not, 
such is the imperfection of human reason, that no other 
criterion of desert can be justly established. [frank and 
riches therefore be fair objects of pursuit, it 1s but con- 
sistent with the dictates of good sense and policy, that 
they should be hereditary. ‘Their termination with the 
life of their possessor would both diminish their value and 
be productive of selfishness and profusion. ‘The wealthy 
would lavish those treasures in thoughtless prodigality, 
that are now husbanded with economy as the birth-right 
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of their children ; and those honours which it is now the 
first object of the founder of a family to transmit un- 
sullied to posterity, would be regarded as the playthings 
of a moment, unworthy of their prospective care, and 
carrying along with them no weight of personal responsi- 
bility. But if during the ages of idolatry rank was ho- 
norable, and riches useful, how much are their splendour 
and utility increased under the Christian dispensation! 
‘The virtues of humility, charity, and love, were compara- 
tively unknown to the nations of antiquity. A stern mo- 
roseness of disposition, or a lofty austerity of manners, 
were the characteristics of those men,in whose praise the 
poets and historians of the earlier ages are so enthusiasti- 
cally extravagant. ‘The Christian to whom heaven has 
vouchsafed the blessines of rank and fortune, has other 
duties to fulfil than are consistent with ostentation or 
prodigality. ‘To employ our influence in the promotion 
of human happiness, and our riches in the relief of the 
poor and the distressed, are the only virtues by which the 
greatand the prosperous can testify their gratitude to the 
Almighty fountain of benevolence. By the conscientious 
exercise of charity we approach to the image of that eter- 
nal Being, whose goodness we have every moment occa- 
sion to acknowledge, and from whom every temporal 
blessing is derived, 

But Naaman was yet more distinguished as the instru- 
ment of the Almighty, thanas the favourite of his prince, 
orthe wdolotthe people. His ignorance of the true God was 
not imputed unto him as a crime; as he fulfilled his duty 
to the extent of lus Knowledge, he was exempted from 
the punishment of perverse and wilful idolatry, and raised 
to the highest temporal rewards of virtuous integrity. 

Yet in the full possession of all that rank and fortune 
could bestow, he remained a living evidence of human 
frailty, and of the uncertainty of everv sublunary enjoy- 
ment. Afflicted with a loathsome and painful disease, 
neither the pomp of Asiatic magnificence, nor the exube- 
yance of oriental wealth, could alleviate his anguish, ‘The 

















A striking Lesson. 945 


sequel of his story affords a striking lesson to those who 
mav be inclined to murmur at the decrees of Providence, 
or to sink beneath the weight of unexpected suffering. 
We may be taught by it, that those misfortunes and dis- 
appointments that are apparently the most grievous and 
irretrievable, may ultimately prove the occasion of our 
purest felicity, aud that every occurrence of our lives is 
beneath the superintendence of a protecting power. Had 
not Naaman been a leper, he would have remained in his 
original state of idolatrous reprobation, ‘he temporary 
infliction of corporeal pain prepared the way for his 
knowledge of the rrue Gon, and for his ultimate acces- 
sion to eternal happiness. 

In the history of Naaman, the dependance of mankind 
on their Almighty Father is strikingly exemplified. And 
ifeven the conquerors of nations, and the idols of the 
world, are compelled to bow down in humble submission 
before his power, to bewail their own unworthiness, and 
to supplicate his merey: if neither wealth, nor fame will 
preserve us from tle calamities of life, or from the infir- 
mities mcident to human nature! on what foundation,but 
the mercy of their Creator, can the poor and the humble 
rest their hope of temporal or eternal happiness? = Nor 
is our imbecility a reasonable cause of despair or mur- 
murme. Our feeblest exertions are received with in- 
dulgence, and our well-meaning perseverance is sure of 
its reward. If the honest endeavours of a heathen to 
fulfil the duties of his station, were regarded by the Al- 
mizhty with beneficent complacency, we may rest 
assured that the well-intended labours of the lowly 
curistian will not be rejected as unprofitable. 

such are the reflections to be deduced from the history 
of Naaman, when generally considered: Mr. Mullinson, 
ether not observing its application, or conceiving the 
subject too extensive for ©xtemporaneous discourse, 
thought proper to illustrate his text by a long and desul- 
tory discourse on that perversion of the mind, or that cul- 
pable inattention, which while it owns the omutpoteuce 
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246 Rant and Nonsense. 


of the Deity, in the great and unusual manifestations of 
his will, overlooks or disregards it in the minute or regu. 
lar operations of his power. The simplicity of the remedy, 
he observed, was not a proof of its inefficacy, any more 
than the commonness of certain appearances detracts from 
their magnitude, or renders them less indicative of omni- 
potence. ‘These remaiks he did not adorn or enforce, by 
any novelty of argument, or any variety of illustration. 
His sermon was a tissue of bombastic repetition—his ob- 
servations were of the most common-place description: 
his language equally remarkable for its inflation, and its 
monotony, and his imagery better calculated to astonish 
by its absurdity, than to delight by its beauty, or instruct 
by its application to the subject.“ Mankind,” he observed, 
* despise what iscommon, and wonder at what is strange. 
Novelty gives an air of strangeness to every thing. What 
we see every day we look on withoutsurprize; conimon ob- 
jects pass unnoticed. The sun revolving in his splendid or- 
bit, though a proof of divine power, awakes not those emo- 
tions of awe and terror that would be excited by restoring 
a dead body to life for a single hour. When plague, and 
pestilence, famine, murder, and the sword, come up- 
onus, we are then convinced of the power of the Al- 
mighty, forgetting that lite is a miracle, and that every 
thine of common occurrence equally indicates the power 
of omnipotence. If our enemies be struck by the arm of 
the might angel, we lift up our voice in thanksyvivings; but 
if they be destroyed in battle, front to front with our- 
scives, we display not the same thankfulness, and feel not 
thesame wonder.* Yetthe voice of the Almighty speaks 
in the daily return of light, and the voice of the Almighty 
is the voice of God!!!” 

* He is omnipotent, we are poor, and feeble; he is om- 
niscient, We know nothing; he is eternal, we are but for 
an hour.” 


an 


— ee 


* And why should we? the interposition, if it be equally evident, is 
not equally great,—Lditor, 













New Mode of Enunciation. Q47 


But a mere recapitulation of his sermon, would convey 
to our readers a very imperfect idea of Mr. Mullinson’s 
. qualifications as a preacher, unaccompanied by a desul- 
tory sketch of his merits as a speaker. If the reader can 
conceive to himselfa clergyman, who to the general faults 
of De Camp’s attempts at serious declamation, unites the 
worst and most grating tones that escape from Elliston in 
the melancholy scenes of Venoni,he will have some faint 
conception of Mr. Mullinson’s delivery, He combines, in 
fact, the twang of the methodist, with the ranting drone 
ofan uneducated spouter. He has not the most distant 
suspicion, that emphasis implies distinction, and that loud- 
ness of tone, and prolongation of accent, belong most pe- 
culiarly to the most important words, and the most im- 
pressive sentences. When he informed us that Naaman’s 
servants were wiser than their master, his tone was as loud, 
and iis enunciation as deliberate, as when he declaimed on 
the magnificence of the universe, and the omnipotence of 
the Deity. He has an unfortunate practice of drawling out 
the two first words of every sentence, however trivial, and 
common-place, with as much force and energy, as if thev 
contained the words of lite and death. His mode of 
enunciating the first word in particular, reminded us of 
I fere,” 
said My, Mullinson, is a passage that Lhave read with much 
pleasure.” A 'A!A! Are you,my bretheren, insensible to 
this ? T'oo—vo—ono0--o00—hi—ee—ee—im, therefore, again, 





the seamen’s yo! ve: * Hee—Hee—oho—he. 


I say, T'vo—o0—oo—oo—Hi--ee—ee—im, address your- 
svives.”” We are conscious, however, that our alphabet is 
inadequate to the expression of the sounds that still 
vibrate onour ears, and shall, therefore, terminate the 
catalogue, 

With regard to the matter of Mr. Mullinson’s sermon, 
it may be answered that his observations were exfempore. 
But why were they so ? We would rather have listened 
to the most inanimate reader of a tolerable discourse than 
to the nonsense of this reverend gentleman, recommended 
by all his etforts at oratorical delivery. Frigidity is better 
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2is On the I: idence of Miracles. 


than rant: and a good sermon, delivered with deeency. 


more tolciable than a bad one rendered trebly disgusting 
by the foppery or imbecilits ol the pri acher. 

On the subject of miracle-, the evidence of which Mr, 
Mullinson seemed to regerd as only secondary to that of 
the regular operations and appearanees of nature sitis ale 
most too evident for repetition, that if this be true, in its 
application to the deist, itis more than problematical 
when extended to the Christian. Miracles, (says Mr. Ste- 
vens) as connected with the history of the seriplure, are of 
all other species of evidence the most forcible and irrefra- 
gable.” ‘The great evideuce tor the truth of any varra- 
tive of public incident ts the internal evidence: that de- 
duction from cireumstauces with which fraud has nothing 
to do, and which, therefore, when plainly exhibited, at 
once decides the falsehood or credibility of the narrative. 
Christianity abounds with this powerful kind of evidence. 
An able impostor might forge facts, and even cheat his 
converts into a belief that he had performed miracles : an- 
cient records might be falsiiied, and a mass of testimony 
gradually collected, which would at some future day be 
sufficient to stagger the most stubborn sceptic that pre- 
sumed to doubt their authenticity. But the deception 
would not be continued, there would be a want of co- 
herency, adefect or that tull and thorough consistence 
which belongs to truth. Sorc tacts would be found to 
be urged and forced cn the reader with more zeal than 
was necessary ; those litte incidental circumstances 
which are always fonnd in such abundance in company 
with truth, would be fow and guarded. A general ap- 
pearance of system, and that made up of leading facts 
aud \\ ride ASscTuOl, would be formed, aul di tection or 
even enquiry guarded agaist by so many precautions, 
that the policy must defeat itself, and the imposture be 
finally exposed. ‘The very change of years, that calm 
aud silent progress, by which all things hasten to decay, 
will dissolve the connection af eve ry dmposture thats not 


dependenton political power: it will drop away, fragiment 














Distinction between Truth and Imposture. 249 


by fragment, till like the Grecian tower, its exte- 
rior, covered with the attributes of more than human 
grandeur and human glory, is worn away, and the name 
of the mortal artist appears beneath. A new generation 
will arise : the language addressed to the passions of 
the last will become obsolete; the faoeta.on which 
the imposture was supported in the veweration of their 
forefathers will be folly in the eyes -ofetheir more 
instructed children, and the entire scheme will only be 
wondered at asa proof of the ignorance of an earlier 
age, the blindness of which the human faculties are 
susceptible, and the power of daring artifice over weak 
credulity. The features of truth are cleared and bright 
ened by time: they are minute, and mingled to a consi- 
derable degree with those common fraits which meet 
us in the daily occurrences of life. ‘They have no labour 
ol connection, frequently no connection that can be dis- 
tinctly followed ; they abound in diversity, and sometimes 
strike us by contradictions, which if they are not strong 
enough to shock, at least have the power to suspend our 
belief; and it is not till by the progress of time the diffi- 
culties gradually recede before our eyes, that the system 
rises in its plainness and purity, full of that lofty dig- 
nity which belongs to the works of heaven--a mighty 
Work rising from the plain level of life, to a height 
Which leaves the eye of man faint and powerless; inviting 
his step, and, as he rises, sometimes impeding him by 
difficulties that defy his efforts, sometimes enveloping 
him in clouds and darkness, and then cheering him with 
a transitory glimpse of light; but at every advance 
leading him to a higher resting place, till at length he 
reaches the brow of the eminence, and looks back with 
tranquil triumph on the labours he has passed; till he sees 
heaven nearer, and earth more wide, more varied, more 
bright, more beautiful than when he walked upon its 
surface, and mingled with its nations. 

Nor is this reasoning effected by the temporary success, 
aud present existence of other systems of belief. Witt 
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250 Imposture and Creduliiy. 


the progress of human intelligence, the divinities of the 
heathen lost their power, tong before another creed pre. 
sented itself to the acceptance of their worshippers. In 
modern times christendom alone has made any progress 
in intellectual freedom : the Hindoos have rather receded 
than advanced, and the Mahometans have long slum- 
bered in quieseent barbarism. But where knowledge is 
most exttmsive: in the countries of Europe, and freedom 
of opinion most prevalent, religion, though it has become 
more rational, has not become less potent, or more cir- 
cumscribed in its influence. Learning has always been 
the handmaid of devotion, and the beuefactors and teach- 
ers of mankind, have been their most euthusiastic guides 
in the religion of their forefathers. 

‘To us, therefore, the genera argument deduced from 
the connection of prophecy, miracles, and history is much 
more satisfactory than any that can be drawn from the 
observance of surrounding objects. 


H. C. 








IMPOSITION AND CREDULITY. 


SiR, 


Tuoucu I cannot agree with you in the observations 
contained in your seventh number, on the morals and 
manners of the age, but am decidedly of opinion that the 
present age 1s both wiser and better than any which have 
precededit; Lam yet afraid that our superiority in the 
arts of life, and in the pursuits of science, is very nearly 
counterbalanced by the miseries attendant on pride and 
luxury. If we surpass our forefathers in the diversity of 
ourenjoyments, the number of those who administer to 
our pleasures must be proportionably multiplied ; and it 
does not require the acuteness of a Malthus to discover 
that the instruments of voluptuous vanity are seldom 
found in the train of industry, 





Mr. Thomas Taylor. 251 


Since the period when novel-reading became a neces- 
sary business of life, when poetry began to be the favo- 
rite amusement of apprentices, and the sampler was laid 
aside for the writings of Rousseau, the literary world has 
been infested with a tribe of mercenary scribblers, be- 
fore whose united violence the sons of genius, and the vo- 
taries of learning, have been driven from the stage of life 
into obscurity and mdigence. ‘The honours and emolu- 
ments of literature have been engrossed for the last forty 
years, by a succession of characters, whose talents were 
as mean as their manners were profligate. If they have 
not been able to banish the productions of their more 
enlightened contemporaries from the libraries of the stu- 
dious, they have at least succeeded in diverting the taste 
and absorbing the attention of the literary. public: they 
have insinuated themselves into those offices and usurped 
those honours, that were intended to be the rewards of 
ability and learning; and are now the chief directors of 
those very societies that have been professedly established 
for the support and encouragement of our national lite- 
rature. 

ls it possible to conceive a writer more completely des- 
titute of every literary qualification, more grossly igno- 
rant, or more laughably absurd than the translator of 
Apollonius ? Without even acommon knowledge of the 
language that he has made his exclusive study, he could 
at one time boast of many admirers who considered him 
asa prodigy of learning, and a phenomenon of Grecian 
literature; while he was labouring in the arduous occu- 
pation of translating a Greek writer from the Latin version 
he was appointed by the Society of Arts to a lucrative si- 
tuation, asa testimony of their respect for his attainments, 
and of their willingness to encourage the study of the an- 
cient languages. While he was busily engaged in raking 
together all the rubbish of the most ignorant of the an- 
cient scholiasts, and composing folios of impervious non- 
sense in defence of the heathen mythology, he was held 
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052 Count R—, and his Stew-pans. 

up by Mr. Phillips asa philosopher and a man of geuias, 
whose talents aud attainments were only equalled by his 
modesty ! ‘The prools of impucdence, of literary dishonesty, 
and of disgraceful ignorance, that have been deduced 
against him by the Edinburgh reviewers, may silence 
him fora while; butunless you and your literary bre. 
thren keep a watchful eye on his future progress, we may 
expect that in the lapse of a year or two he will again 
insult the understanding ot the public by his commenta- 
ries On forgotten absurdity, and by newly manufactured 
eulogics on Jupiter and Diana. 

It is of little consequence whether these objects 
are attained by a superiority in the manufacture of such 
trifles as please the multitude, or by a pretended pre- 
eminence in studies which, as they are no longer the po- 
pular objects of attention, are beyond the cognizance of 
our fashionable eritics. The pretender who rises to fame 
and fortune by imposing on the ignorance of the public, 
has not less reason to rejoice than he who succeeds by the 
gratification of its taste. ‘Those rewards that are in the 
disposal of the public are as frequently granted through 
a consciousness of ignorance as from the dictates of admi- 
ration or gratitude. IT should be glad to know if th 
question may be asked without offence, whether the 
friends of Mr. ‘Taylor advanced him to his present situa 
tion, because they were acquainted with his value, or be 
cause they wished to appear the patrons of a language 
that they did not understand. 

Even inthe branches of natural philosophy and ma- 
thematics, the palm of superiority has been bestowed 
upon pretenders who had no other claim to attention 
than theirimpudence, It is not long since that the philoso- 
phical amateurs of the metropolis submitted themselves 
to the guidance of a German adventurer, whose chief 
merit seemed to consist in his high opinion of himself, 
and whose most substantial claims to popular encourage- 
ment were founded on shameless piracies from the works 
of his contemporaries. If any necessitous pretender has the 
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boldness to announce familiar lectures on the abstruse 

sciences, he is certain of success: the Principia of New- 

ton is familiarized to the understandings of our play-house 

courtezans, and lectures on factitious gases supply the 

place of Lord Elgin’s statues, and Mr. Hope’s internal 

decorations. 

‘The German adventurer alluded to with his stew-pans 

and his stoves, his ovens and his digesters, was consi- 
dered by the majority of the nation as little less than a 

divinity. Yet aman more destitute of amiable qualities, 
or better versed in the art of putling, has seldom insulted 

the good sense, or imposed on the credulity of a British 
public. For what reason the Anti-jacobins took this 
man under their protection it would be difficult to ex- 
plain. They surely could not but perceive that every 
plau which promises relief to the poor by means un- 
known Or unattainable in the regular progress of life, 
must be ultimately injurious to the persons it was intend- 
ed to assist. ‘The lower classes should be taught to 
depend only on the accustomed order of things, and 
should be discouraged from reliance on extraordinary 
modes of rendering their labours productive. — If by the 
exertions of the wealthy, a porter or a peasant obtain, in 
any single year, three times the usual quantity of nourish- 
ment in proportion to his labour, he will feel not only 
great disappointment, but comparative want, when the 
bounty of his benefactors is withdrawn, and he is left to 
reap the wages of industry in the usual manner. 

The literary retainers of the metropolis may be divided 
into the laborious, the trifling, and the impudent. ‘The 
two former classes may sometimes deserve a conspicuous 
situation in the latter; but as all merit is comparative, it 
had better be exclusively appropriated to those who are 
guilty of moral dishonesty, as well as afflicted with men- 
tal imbecility. In the first class may be numbered the 
editors of forgotten antiquarians, the compilers of reviews, 
the manufacturers of pocket encyclopedias, and the 
doers into English of German plays and French romances. 
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951 Lady Phillips's Accouchement. 


Asa general exposition, however, of the art of bookmak- 
ing would lead me to an extent inconsistent with the 
limits of your paper, I shall confine myself at present to 
the compilers of reviews. It will scarcely be credited 
that in this enlightened metropolis, where every smatterer 
in politics, or amateur of doggrel, pretends to be a critic, 
there is a periodical publication of which every article is 
written by the editor, or borrowed from the pages of con- 
temporary reviewers. ‘That such is the case, however, is 
apparent, from your history of the Critical Review. Of 
Mr. Fellowes, and the establishment itself, Ishallsend you 
a4 more regular history at an early opportunity, and in 
the mean time the proprietors of that work may possibly 
discover that to sacrifice the literary excellence of a pub- 
lication to petty savings, is the most foolish as well as the 
most infamous prodigality. 


J. W. 
Aug. 25, 1811. 





A JOYFUL OCCURRENCE, 


*“ On Monday last, to the amazement of every one ac- 
quainted with the variety and importance of the worthy 
knight's public avocations, the lady of Sir Richard Phil- 
lips was safely delivered ofa son, being her tenth child !” 
(Morning Post, August 28, 1811.) 


on9 

Great was the joy of the whole literary world, on receiv- 
ing official intelligence ofthisimportant event. Mr. Lewis 
laidaside his modesty, Mr. Pratt shed tears of sweetest sym- 
thy and Dr. A. Clarke broke off in the middle of a learned 
noteonourang outangs, to ponder on the joyful theme. Mr. 
Crosby immediately engaged a whole phalanx of writers 
to celebrate in appropriate measures this auspicious day ; 
the chapel clerk of St. Sepulchre’s was employed to indite 











An odoriferous Accident. 255 


s choral hymn, which, set to music by Mr. Corrt, and ac- 
companied by the voices of the knight’s most celebrated 
authors, will well reward the attention of any person who 
chooses to stand below his window on Sunday evening 
next beween the hours of five and six. 

It was suggested, however, by Mr. Belsham, whose 
historical. knowledge can never be sufliciently admired, 
thaton occasion of the birth of the king of Rome, a de- 
putation from the legislative body waited on the voung 
monarch, not only to congratulate his father, but to tes. 
tify their homage to himself. Sir Richard (he justly 
observed) was the prince of book-makers, and why should 
nota similar mark of reverence be offered by fzs subjects ? 


---A deputation therefore was appointed, consisting of 


many exalted characters in the world of letters. We 
particularly noticed Mr, Belsham, Sir John Carr, Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, Dr. Hewlett, Jeremiah Joyce, Dr. 
Watkins, the Rev. David Blair, Mr. Kershaw of the 
Horse-shoe, Clerkenwell, formerly a methodist parson 
at Leicester; Mr , froma garret from the Goose and 
Gridiron, St. Paul’s-church-yard; the waddling duck, 
Mr. Hansboro’ ; Jew King, Lrish O'Sullivan ; Mr. Blagdon, 
Mr. Maxwell, &c. &c. On arriving at Buckingham. 
gate, and announcing the object of their visit, they were 
most graciousiy received by the accomplished knight, 
who with a countenance beaming with urbanity, commu- 
nicated to them the delightful intelligence, that young 
Master Phillips would be ready to receive them in less 
thantwo hours. At the expiration of that time they were 
accordingly admitted. The young bibliapole was de- 
clared at the very first glance to be extremely like his 
father: the caudle-cup went round; and Mr. Belsham 
was about to wipe those lips that had not joined in amo- 
rous contact for the last ten years, as preparatory to 
Kissing the young geutleman’s hand; when oh! hor- 
ror of horrors! his olfactory nerves were assailed 
by a smell more pungent then odoriferous. The lady 
blushed; the infant cried; Sir Richard swore ; Mr. Bel- 
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256 New Appointments. 


sham put his hand to his nose ; Mr. Pratt had nearly testi. 
ficd his sympathy in the sufferings of the child; Sir Ro. 
bert thought of the princess Rusty Fusty, and Sir John 
began to rejoice that he was a stranger in the land 
of matrimony. ‘To remedy the evil, however, was 
absolutely necessary, and many were the suggestions 
ot the respective parties. A gentleman present pro- 
duced a large quantity of soft paper, of no value but for 
a certain purpose; Mr. Belsham recommended linen 
rags, but Sir Richard had destroyed every article of 
this kind in his experiments on tinder. At last a little 
fellow, who had always been remarkable for his pro- 
pensity to dabble in dirty work, pushed himself for- 
ward, and undertook the office of purification on him- 
self. ‘The conversation now turned on the future expec- 
tations, and present management of the hopeful infant. 
Mr. Gillet recommended insurance on his life; but Mr. 
Belsham observed that assurance would more properly de- 
signate many transactions of this kind. An individual 
observed, that though in general a burnt child dreads the 
fire, yet this would not hold true of Master Phillips, if he 
had any resemblance to his father. After many other ob- 
servations, equally duminous and witty, Mr. Belsham was 
appointed historiographer to the young prince of book- 
makers; Mr. Pratt retired to endite an ode on his birth- 
day, Sir Robert sent for his pallet,and made arrangements 
tor taking his portrait, and Sir John agreed to enumerate 
the observations that had passed, among the good things 
that are to be contained in his ‘Travels through Turkey. 
Aboutthree o'clock they left Sir Richard a/l on fire with 
grateful emotion ; but his visitors returned not as they 


came, but with downcast looks and lingering steps de- 
scended his threshold : for O tempora ! O mores / tell it not 
in Gath, proclaim it not in the streets of Ascalon! Such 


was the ardor of his gratitude, thathe utterly forgot 
to ask them to dinner. 





































WHISKERS!!! ann rue BARON DE GERAMB. 


SIR, 

Ax the town is in amazement at the Baron de Ge- 
ramb's Whiskers! So black, so bristly, and so luxuriant, 
they have excited the jealousy of the Countess of . 
and have aroused the envy of sporting Mellish. I am 
credibly informed that their beauty is fully equalled by 
the rapidity of their growth, that the working jewellers 
have contracted with the Baron for a weekly supply of 
young sprouts from his labial excrescences, and that 
lockets duly warranted have been sent in large quanti- 
ties to the female boarding-schools at Egham, and to the 
temples of chastity in Oxendon-street. Whata fortu- 
nate fellow, Mr. Editor, must this De Geraimb consider 





himself! Brains are now of less value than mustachios, 
and talents yield precedency to whiskers. 

And how can the lovely Sophia of Cadiz endure a se- 
paration from this Knight of the Whiskered Countenance ? 
Surely ! surely ! it becomes a great nation like the fnglish 
torelieve the distresses of lovers in tribulation, and espouse 
the cause of innocence and valour. There can be no dowdt 
that by sending an ambassador to the Junta at Cadiz, the 
lovely Sophia might be restored to her disconsolate cor- 
respoudent. Nor would a measure of this kind be merely 
indicative of British virtue—it would be powerfully condu- 
cive to the progress and improvement of our national ma- 
nufactures. [am informed, Sir, that the whiskers of the 
Baron combine, ina wonderful degree, the opposite qua- 
lities of elasticity and flexibility; and that they are much 
better adapted than horse-hair, to the stufling of chairs, 
saddles, and mattresses. What an amazing increase then 
of the comforts and revenues of the nation, might not 
there be produced, by the propogation of a race of whis- 
keraudt through the intervention of the Baronand his 
beloved Sophia. Calculating the number of children 
consequent on their union at no greater number than fif- 
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teen, end supposing their offspriny to be equally prolific, 


it isevident that in the course o: a century the family of 
the De Geramb: | to 904375 persons, Now 
taking it for jcras ua! cach of his descendants produce 


only four crops of whiskers a year, at the rate of 4 ounces 
each crop, it appears that there would be an annual pro- 
duce of hair at once flexible and elastic, soft and curvili. 
near, of 14130 ewt, a quantity fully suflicient for all the 
purposes of commerce. Supposing, at the same time, that 
aduty of five shillings per ounce, which would surely be 
considered as unusually trifling, were laid on this valuable 
commodity, it appears too plain to be disputed, that this 
ungrateful nation, which only regards the baron with 
scorn and contempt, might derive from the diffusion of 
his family, an addition to its annual income of L904,378. 
Leaving you and him to ponder on these matters, till he 
hears from me again, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your's, respectfully, 
A SpECULATOR, 








THE DUKE OF YORK anno MR. COBBETT. 





Sir, 
Tuat the character of Mr. Cobbett has been fres 
quently attacked on very frivolous pretences; that in 
the affair of Burgess he was both legal!y and morally 
guiltless, and that in his disappearance at the time.of the 
court martial, he might he justified by the circumstances 
he has adduced in his defence, [ cannot, notwithstanding 
the prejudice excited in me towards him, by the perusal 
of certain inflammatory publications, venture to deny. 
That | e has done essential service to the community by his 
Writings, and has displayed av independence not easily to 
be found, and a talc at for poutical controversy, which it 
would be vain to expeet in any contemporary journalist,’ 
universally allowed; and it was not till the period of his 
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trial, that any of his partizans or admirers began to sus- 
pect him of timidity or selfishness. On that occasion, 
however, and at many intervals since its occurrence, he 
has been publicly accused of soliciting a compromise 
with ministers, and ofoffering to give up his Register, on 
condition of judgment being remitted. ‘T’o this accusa- 
tion, notwithstanding his positive declaration, that he 
“ would never suffer the cause in which he was engaged 
to be injured through him,” and would, therefore, take 
care to rebut any unjust aspersion on his character ; and 
notwithstanding repeated provocation, he has hitherto 
preserved an obstinate silence. It has even been asserted 
inthe ministerial circles, that he had printeda Register 
retracting his old opinions, and euligizing the ministers, 
when an unexpected intimation that no conditions of eva- 
sion or escape would be received, rendered it advisable 
that he should cancel the apostate sheet, and resume his 
‘ureer of literary patriotism. IF the prudence of the mi- 
nisters in disclosing their determination before he had 
committed himself, be not deserving of admiration, some 
degree of praise cannot be denied to their generosity. 
Now, supposing the whole story to be false, why does he 
not contradict it? It has been broadly asserted, it is be- 
lieved by his enemies, and is not totally discredited by 
his friends. It has been circulated in all the Burdettite 
journals, as well as in those of the ministers and oppo- 
sition, and has notoriously weakened his influence, and 
diminished his circulation. 

Buta still heaviercharge remains behind, and appears 
to be substantiated by more indisputable evidence. 


Nothing excited greater astonishment in the readers of 


the Weekly Register, than the total silence of its editor 
on the re-appointment of the Duke of York. After the 
bitterness, the activity, and perseverance he displayed in 
Support of the investigation, it was naturally expected 
that on the return of the person whom he bad distinguish- 
ed by every infamous and contemptuous epithet, he 
would either resume his eflorts, or advance some reason 


for his change of sentiment. This was the more to be 
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presumed, because he had on every occasion been the 
strenuous defender of Mr. Wardle, and had frequently 
declared his opinion that the duke’s case was not at all a|- 
tered, nor the character of Col. Wardle in the least 
degree affected by any discoveries that have transpired 
since the investigation. But to the astonishment of every 
one, to the delight of lis enemies, and the chagriy of 
his friends, he has preserved an immoveable silence re- 
specting the event alluded to. Not a murmur has escap- 
ed lus lips, nor an apology proceeded from his pen. 

[ have been informed, Sir, on evidence which I am in- 
clined to credit, that this change Is owing to a bargain with 
the ministers, and that government has consented to a 
REMISSION OF HIS FINE OF TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, 
on condition of his abstaining from any comments on the 
reappointment of the Duke of York. If this assertion be 
false, L call on Mr. Cobbett to contradict it; if he remain 
silent, only one conclusion can be drawn respecting lin, 

At the same time [ feel it necessary to obscrve, that 
of this appeal Mr. Cobbett has no just reason to com- 
plain. Tle is a public writer; heis fond of challenging at- 
tack ; has frequently and strongly boasted of his imde- 
pendence ; and has declared, on more than one occasion, 
that sooner than receive a favor fiom a man in power he 
would cut off his right hand, or retire from the society of 
man. le is seldom very cautious in his attacks ou his 
contemporaries---le feels little tenderness to the repuli- 
tion of other men and he should not thercfore be pro- 
voked if lis own character and motives mect with the 
most rigorous investigation. If he be innocent his ac- 
quittal will rejoice every friend of liberty, aud every ac- 
mirer of political talent ; and perhaps no one cau better 
claim the merit of friendship to a political writer than he 
who by embodying the rumours of his enemies, affords 
him an opportunity of refuting them. 

Mercurivs. 
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Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri; 
Quu me Cunquesrapit tempestas deferor hoses. 


i 


«© One o'clock, or the Wood Demon” is the only novelty that has 
been produced at the Lyceum since the appearance of ** Quadrupeds.”” 
To enter into a minute analysis of a production so well known to the 
public under a more legitimate form than that which it has now 
assumed would be superfluous. That the characters are unnatural, 
and the incidents rather ludicrous than awful is generally admitted : 
but the dialogue displays a vigor and good taste which the petty dra- 
matists of the age might vainly emulate. The very extravagance of 
Mr. Lewis is indicative of genius, his faults are the faults ofan exube- 
rant imagination, and his deficiencies are only such as experience and 
study may supply. ‘To expect, indeed, that at his time of life, and 
with his habits of authorship, he should ever produce a legitimate 
drama, may appear to some of our readers not less extravagant than 
the wildest vagaries of his own versatile and luxuriant fancy. But 
there are some passages in the performance we have just wilnessed 
that preclude despair ; and having exhausted the sources of the ter- 
ribie and the wonderful he may perhaps be glad, in the downhill of his 
literary life, to compensate by his correctness and by a due obser- 
vance of the laws of criticism, for the vigor and variety of his earlier 
effects. 

itis impossible to witness some of the scenes without equal wonder 
and risibility. In the third scene of the third act the most pro- 
minent objects are two snakes with a Golden Platter on their united 
heads. On one side is an open pedestal, on which kneels the brazen 
statue ofa giant, who supportsa clock on his kt shoulder and points 
to it with his right hand. ‘The whole interest of the piece depends 
upon this clock : for Hardykoute having bound himself by contract 
with the Wood Demon to feast her with a human sacrifice every sixth 
of August before one o’clock, on condition of receiving perpetual 
health, and more than humana beauty ; and Una, his intended spouse 
having gained, by means of an enchanted key which she obtains from 
the tyrant by herdexterity, admission to the cavern, she finds Leolyn, 
little boy whomhe had deprived of his birthright, fastened to a brazen 
pillar, there to remain till the hour of sacrifice, and releases him, To 
save himself and his deliverer from destruction, he mounts the giaut’s 
shoulder.touches the poiuter of the clock, and makes it strike one, five 
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minutes before the regular time ! The spe'l is thus dissolved, Harily- 
knute’s contract has not been performed by the appomted tine, and 
he falls into the arms of four fiends who come from behind an aitar, to 
which they bear bim; the Wood Demon stands over him,the snakes twist 
themselves round him, aud they ail sink: the cavern vanishes, aid we 
are left to conclude that the unfortunate count is conveyed to the infer- 
na! regions. 

Yet such isthe force of genius that few productions of the moderna 
drama excite a more powerful terest, orare remembered with more 
various, or more delightful emotions. ‘The spectator is hurried aw ay 
by the succession, and forcibly aflected by the diablerie of the inci- 
dents, while he is amazed at their absurdity. We still retain a vivid 
impression of the scene that we have just described, and could almost 
wish that some of our legitimate dramatists could oblain the same 
power with Mr. Lewis, of exciting the passions and awakening out 
curiosity, at the expence of correctness. Extravagarrce is better than 
languor, and the nonsense of the writer of the Monk more tolerable 
than the medioc ity of theauthor of Braganga. 

Mr. Colman and his partners have agreed to atruce for the remain- 
der of the season.—Of Miss Holman the fes* that is said the better; 
but of her brother's performances we shalt enter intoa minute analysis 
atan early opportunity. His chief faults are hardness of manner, 
and pomposity of declamation, He always teminds us of the actor. 
Arsest celane artem is a truth of which he is unconscious, or which he 
is disqualified by nature from the power of verifying. Yet he is a man 
of genius, and his conception of the character he personates is usually 
correct. As for the new performers, imported from Dublin, they are 
a miserable set, and would diszrace the boards of Tottenhato-street. 
“No cye hath seen such scare-crows.’ What business has Miss Bel!- 
chambers on a London stage, unless feebleness, monotony, and bad 
taste be the chief recommendations to the notice of the manager? 
The system of substitutmg raw reeruits in the place of veteran 
favourites never answer the purpose of the proprietors, and we hope 
that this isthe lost ses.son in which the experiment may be tri ed. 

The Surry Theatre and Sadler's Wells are proceeding ma most 
prosperous career winder the direction of Messrs. Thomas and Charles 
Dibdin. At the former of these places of cutertaimment we were 
particularly gratified by the representation of Lodoiska, whieh has 
been gotwp with a splendour and liberality that would do credit to 
the managers of Covent Garden. The slace effect is particularly cood, 
and the Orchestra unusually affective. In Zag in Tribulation, Miss 
Feron looks the breeches firure extremely well, and the whole of 
the corps dramatique evince both the power aud the inclination to gra- 
tify the public and do credit to themselves. 





W.N, Jones, Printer, Gisen Arbour-court, Old Bailey. 
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